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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 

a will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 


ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, paving. been appointed aos for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 


ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10 ser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tur Reaper, 

















sreeeive ks intended for Review, and forward Communications 
‘for the Editor. 
NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Subscription, 


ncluding postage, 13 rupees, 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL 
MEETING of the Association wil! be held, under the Presidency 
of Pror. PHILLI F.R.S., &c., at BIRMINGHAM, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY,SEPTEMBER 6, Notices of Papers 
ro to be Read at the Meeting should be sent to the Local 
Recretaries at Birmingham (Rev. G. D. Boyle, J. H. Chamber- 
lain, Esq., W. Mathews, Esq., jun.), or to the Assistant-Goneral 
Secre , G. Griffith, -» Oxford, 

On and after August 7 until September 2, Life Members who 
intend to bé present at the Meeting may receive their Tickets 
wy apply the General ‘Treasurer, and returning to him 

eir e Member's invitation circular; Anrcual Subscribers 
who wish td receive their Tickets must return their invitation 
circular with £1 enclosed to the General Treasurer (W. Spottis- 
woode, Esq.) 50 Grosvenor Place, London, 3. W.). 

The Exedutive Committee at Birmingham will elect New 
Members Associates on the following conditions :— 

L New Members for a composition of £10, which entitles 
them to receive tuitously the Reports of the Association 
which may be published after the date of payment. 

Il. New Annual Subscribers for a payment of £2 for the first 
year. These receive tuitously the Reports for the year of 
their admission, and for every following year in which they con- 
tinue to pay a subscription of £1, without intermission. 

Ill, Associates for this Meeting only for a a of £1. 
‘They are entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting at two- 
thirds of the Publication Price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentie- 
men, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may be 
obtained by Members, on payment of £1. 

After September 2, personal eo for Tickets must be 
made at the Reception Room, Birmingham, which will be 
opened on Monday, September 4. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about 
tthe Local arrangements are requested to communicate with the 
Local Secretaries at Birmingham. 








LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 
The Lye Clergy, Gen Heads of Families, and 


ools are res ly informed that they can 

sheage be provided, free of and at afew — a 

tors, es, Governesses, Companions, 

Housek Undeniable references required before 

names upon the , 80 that Employers may accept 

an introduction these as a guarantee of co cospeds- 

y and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





WILL CLOSE THIS DAY. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. — The 


EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. In the Day, from 
Kight a.m. till Seven p.m, ; Admission, One Shilling ; Catalogue, 
One Shilling. In the Evening, from Half-past Seven till Half- 
past Ten; Admission, Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


PoBLew INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION, 1865. 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 








THE EXHIBITION IS OPEN EVERY WEEK DAY. 
Apmission, One SHILurne, 
Ow Sarvuarpays, Two Suiiuines anp Sixpence. 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


teturn Tickets, available for One Month, are issued between 
London and the principal Railway Stations in England and 
Scotland and Dublin, at an abatement of fifteen per cent. 
below the ordinary Return Ticket Rate, the holder ing en- 
titled to purchase at the same time at the Railway Station a 
Ticket giving him admission six times to the Exhibition for 
4s. 6d., being twenty-five per cent. under the ordinary rate. 


Excursion Trains will be —— to run fortnightly, or 
oftener if necessary, at very moderate fares, not exc ng 21s., 
from London to Dublin and back, and from other places in like 
proportion. The Ticket will be good for a fortnight, and at the 
same time the holder will be entitled to obtain at the same 
railway station, for one Shilling, a Ticket giving him admission 
twice to the Exhibition. 

On the Irish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets wlll be issued 
at greatly reduced fares, affording unusual facilities for visiting 
the celebrated scenery of the country. 


HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 





STUDENTS FOR THE COMPETITIVE AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Governors : The Lord Chancellor; Bishop of London; Lord 
Boston ; Lord Chief Baron ; Dean of Wells; Rector of Lincoin 
College, Oxford ; Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford ; Master of C. C, 
Coll., Camb.; Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P.; G. Goschen, Esq., 
M.P., &c., &e. 

Professors and Tutors : The Rev. Dr. Giles, formerly fellow 
of C. C, Coll., Oxford, President; Dr. Latham, King’s College, 
Camb., Engl. Literature ; Dr. H. Owgan, of Trin. Coli., Dublin, 
— ~~ é&c.; Count de Liancourt, French ; Count Saffi, 

tan ; &e, , 


Students may now be temporarily accommodated during the 
building of the College, and receive, Sogether with and 
lodging, all the needful tuition to enable them to pass the 
examination for-the Army, India Civil Service, Home Civil 
Service, with the Medical and Legal examination. Txxms: 
25 —— each term. Apply by letter to the Secretary, at the 
University Office, 137, Strand, W.C., or personally, between the 
hours of 11 and 3. 


AUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Head 
Master: Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford ; Second Master: J. H. MERRIOTT, Esq., 
B.A., late Scholar of Merton College, Oxford, The Premises 
have lately been enlarged, and Class-rooms added, with 
increased accommodation for Boarders. A Museum and 
Laboratory have been fitted up, and a Botanical Garden laid 
out, for the teaching of Physical Science, which is extended to 
all the School. For Particulars, address the Head Master. 
The School will RE-OPEN on SATURDAY, AUGUST Sth. 








HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, 
and SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER. 


This School offers a thoroughly sound English Education, to- 
gother with instruction in the Modern Languages and Classics. 


In the Upper Classes particular attention is given to Mathe- 
matics, Me ics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 


The College having been recognized by the Secretary of State 
for India, “as possessing efficient Classes for Civil Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, and Physics,” Certificates of Residence are ac- 
cepted from Candidates for appointments in either the Public 
Works or Upper. Telegraphic Dopartment in India, as if an 
equal time had been passed under Civil, Mechanical, Mining, 
or Telegraphic Engineers. 


The College is beautifully situated near the city, and has ex- 
tensive buildings and grounds. Each pupil has a separate 
sleeping apartment. 


Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 








TEACHERS of SCIENCE. — A 
RESIDENT MASTER is REQUIRED where there is a 
large and well-furnished boratory.—Address, stating age, 


experience, and salary expected, to the Rev. Axruur Rive, 
The College, Chester. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY, by DR. 
aie Rc PEL REL, ree mele ie 
CULVERWELL, 21 Noriotk Street. r 











HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, 8.E., RE-OPENED JULY 20. 


REPORTS OF EXAMINERS on every Pupil in the Schools 
forwarded on application. J OHN rEATS, LL.D. 





O BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS. — 


WANTED, an efficient Junior ASSISTANT; one accus- 
tomed to Bookkeeping preferred. 


Address, Mr. E. Siarer, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
dacorpesated by Raped Charter. 


mit description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victo and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 


In conformity with the terms on which the SECOND MORT- 
GAGE BONDS of the PENNSYLVANIA and NEW YORK 
SECTIONS of this Railway were issued to the public, the 
FIRST ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 per cent. on the gross 
amount of these Bonds took place at the office of Messrs. 
E. F. Satterthwaite & Co., in presence of the undersigned 
notary, when the following Bonds were drawn :— 


PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 


38 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each. 


200 «#339 «86610 65: 776 3=—- 8738 
ll 138 «6210 405—sHGs—(assT2T)—SsCs7SBOOBSM 
239 «©6468 0S 519735 HAR“ isCé 
360 s«187 - 476 628 760 810 946 


20 Bonds of 100 dols. each. 
954 1003 1166 1200 1262 1363 1407 1433 
982 1039 1179 1237 1333 1392 1425 1448 
1001 1054 1198 1249 
NEW YORK DIVISION. 


16 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each. 
29 100 121 157 168 242 319 890 
4 119 135 166 227 311 352 395 


24 Bonds of 500 dols. each. 


1433 «1454s «1562 s15608Sss1682)ssd1623)SCsd1731Ss«17 BH 
1435 «8461499 «#1548 1564 1593 1686 1733 =§61838 
148) «615600 «=(1H9) «1565 100TH (es dT 


40 Bonds of 100 dols. each. 


422 4st 652 38831 1060—s«1164 1253 1312 
428 5270 686—i 842 1070——id1200t—s«éd2‘ HA 1317 
434 528 725 906 1096 8 1208 1261 1361 

73 6«6©6598)— 767) 935 1126 12144 §=1297 1371 
483 —s G18 830 907 1127 1252 §= 1298 1387 


Present—W. GRAIN, Notary Public, 31 Threadneedle Street, 
London, July 6, 1865. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE Streets, oR AT HOME, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Weekwhile laid-w Injury, secured by an Annual 
$e Paymen of rom ad to 48 be 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stati to 
the Local fren or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, 10 


REGENT EET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘ANDLES.—Her Maszsry’s GovERNMENT 
have edopted, for the SLES iatiows, FIELD'S Prize 
Medal PA NE CAND with Hexagonal-shaped 








Tops, made by 
J. ©. & J. FIELD, 
Who beg to caution the public imitations. 
Their Label is on the ets Boxes. 
Sold by all Dealers 


nd fi tion at th oka arsa, Lamsera, 
and for on e 
Loxpor, 8., here alo may be obtained tileir 


Cetesratep Usiren Service Soar T and the New 
Caypues, Seif-fitting, and no Paper or Beraping. 




























LINNAZAN SOCIETY. 
This day is published, price 4s., 


the MOVEMENTS and HABITS of 
ond ar PLANTS. By Cuartes Danwim, Esy., F.R.S. 


Sold at the Society’s Apartments, Burlington House ; and by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row; and 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
WR ng 1 Vol., cloth, With Plates, price 2/. 7s. ; without 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY from 1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
VOL. V., PART IV., containing Papers by 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., on the “ NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ANTHROPOID APES” (with 
Seven ); 

PROFESSOR ROLLESTON, F.R.S., on the “PLA- 
CENTAL STRUCTURES of the TENREC, and those 
of certain other MAMMALIA,” with Remarks on the 
Value of the Placental System of Classification (with 
One Plate) ; 

PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., “ DESCRIPTION of the 
SKELETON ofthe GREAT AUK, or GARE FOWL” 
(with Two Plates). Price 30s. 


LIST OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS 
LIVING in the GARDENS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. Third Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 

These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11 Hanover 


GREEN, & CO.’S 
ILD’S, 43 Rue Saint 


Paris, and 34 Queerstrasse, Leipsic; or through 


*,* The Subscription Price of the Society’s Publications, in 
the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the So- 
ci is now reduced to the Sum of IJ. Is. per Annum, pro- 

such Subscription be paid in advance before the of 
April in each year. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 





In 8v0, pp. 146, with 49 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


AKE HABITATIONS and PRE- 
HISTORIC REMAINS in the TURBARIES and MARL 
BEDS of NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY. By 
Bartotomeo Gastaup1, Professor of ones the College 
eering at rin. Translated from Italian, and 

unr Cuampers, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, incl the De 
Varietate Nativa, and the. Disetane 


Generis Humani 

Inauguralis of Dr. John Hunter. ted and Edited by T. 
Benpysue, a M.A., V.P.A.S.L., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. . 420, price lés. 


LECTURES on MAN; his Place in 


Creation and in the Histo ~ = ta a. Se 
n the versity 0 n 
of the ‘Anthro Society of Paris 


She Associate 

Edi James Hunt, Ph.D., FS. F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L. 
vy Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature 
n, 


G Bri Foreign of the An logical 
Society of Paris, and President of the Anthropological Society 
London, Pp. 498, with 127 Woodcuts, price 16s. 


THE PLURALITY of the HUMAN RACE. 


Grorcrs Povener, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. Science. Trans- 
lated and Edited from the Second Edition by Hueu J.C. Bravan, 
Esq., F.R.G.S., F.A.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. 


ON the PHENOMENA of HYBRIDITY 
in the GENUS HOMO. By Dr. Pavt Broca, Secrétaire 
Général A la Société d@’An e de Paris. Halted by C. 
Carrer Buaxe, F.G.S., F.A.S. . 134, price 5s, 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHRO- 


POLOGY. Edited from the Frasr Votume of Pee esies 
Suntr Goud anaes isepanea ae a 
Paris. Bp. 400, price 16s. . 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF LORD RUSSELL’S 
WORK ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol, crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
N ESSAY on the HISTORY of the 


ti with Additi l ten ry 
on ons, re throug 
and in part recast. 4 } 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & ©O., Paternoster Row. 


“Ts 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
N RADIATION ; the “ Rede” Lecture, 


delivered in the Senate House before the Uni 
Cambridge, May 16, 1865, by Professor Tyxpaut, ELD. be” ss 


By the same Author, Second Edition, price 12s, 6d., 
_ HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in 8vo, pp. 588, price 16s., 


pis and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
By Snapworrs H. Honeson. 


THE READER. 


22 JULY, 1865. 








THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wye.” 
& Vols. 





I. TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 8 Vols. 
Il. LOVE’S CONFLICT. 3 Vols. 


From the Saturday Review. 
“ A few months since the novel-reading publ 


by the ap r / 
rat. (*Love’s Conflict’), a work which, stra’ 


on the title-page. 


the belief that ‘genius is not hereditary.’” 


Miss MARRYAT’S POPULAR NOVELS.| GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. 





By 


Mrs. G. Lixnzus Banks. 3 Vols. 


The title of this work is taken from an old house in the city 
of Chester (of which a vignette is given), which escaped the 


ic were gratified ravages of the plague in 1662. 


ce of a work by the daughter of the late oo 
a e to say 
justified the hazardous use of the great nautical novelist’s name 

In her new novel, ‘Too Good for Him,’ there 
is aes so much merit that we are further than ever from 


CHEAP EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 


By J. 5. Le Faxvu. In crown 8vo, with Two Illustrations. 
6s. Forming the new Volume of “ Bentley’s Standard 
Novels.” [Next week... 








Also next week, in 3 Vols., 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE CELEBRATED SWEDISH NOVELIST, EMILIE CARLEN, 


THE GUARDIAN. By Emile Carlen. 
by Mrs. Bushby. 


Translated 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols., 
MISS CAREW. By Amelia B, Edwards, 
Author of ** Barbara’s History.” Second Series. 


“Never has the author’s brilliant style been more con- 
spicuously displayed than in this very charming story.”—Sun. 


THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 


by the Author of “‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 Vols. 


LONDON PILGRIMS. 3 Vols. 


**We consider this interesting novel a great success. The 
characters are admirably drawn.”—John Bull. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








This day, fscp. 8vo, cloth 3s, 6d., 


LOST PURPOSES, 


By J. M. H. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HATCHARD & CO. 





THE MARATHON & THE MEDITER- 


RANEAN. 
A NARRATIVE OF A COASTING VOYAGE. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. [This day. 


LITTLE ARCHIE’S CATECHISM. 


By EMILY G. NESBITT, 
Author of “‘Mamma’s New Bible Stories,” and “ Stories about 


St. Paul.” 

Square 16mo, price 2s. 6d. [This day. 
INTERVALS OF REST AND 
REFRESHMENT. 

DURING THE 


BURDEN and HEAT of the DAY, 
By a LABOURER IN THE VINEYARD. 


With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisuor of Ripon. 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


THE CROSS OF LIGHT. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
By LADY THOMAS. 


Fsecp. 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
[This day. 


STEP TO READING. 


FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND ADULT 
NIGHT SCHOOLS. 
Selected from the Holy Scriptures. 
Royal 16mo, cloth boards, 2s, ; cloth limp, Is. 
[This day. 


London: HATCHARD & CO., 187 Piccadilly; Booksellers to 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 











H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
82 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


1 bites LAYMAN’S CREED. By ©. J. 
Rireramutcer, Author of ** Teuton,” a Poem, &c. 

“* Doctrines thus treated are no longer cold abstractions, but 
take the glow of human feelings.”—Atheneum. 

* Judging from all effective literature—from that of the Book 
of the Patriarch of Uz, down to this ‘ Layman’s’ Creed—though 
theology is doubtless a science, religious truth has always 
sought its highest and most powerful expression in poetical, 
rather than in logical language.”—Hdinburgh Daily Review. 

**The Churchmanship reminds us of the Remains of Alex- 
ander Knox; the simple verses of the ;poet Wordsworth.”— 
Clerical Journal. 

London: BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, price 9s., 
HE LIFE of JESUS CHRIST. By 


H. Ewaup. Translated and Edited by Ocravivs Grover, 
B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO, 
London: BELL & DALDY. 





Small 8vo, price 6s., 


PrUBIOSO ; or, Passages from the Life of 

LUDVIG VON BEETHOVEN. From the German, 

“ This is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
great. musician, furnishing details of his boyhood which was 
hem superficially treated by Spindler. The book is rich, too, in 
pictures of the olden time, gives us pleasant glimpses of bygone 
manners, and furnishes an interesting account of Beethoven's 
introduction to the ror Joseph II, and Haydn. It is a 
book which must interest all who admire the genius of Ludvig 
von Beethoven.”—Notes and Queries. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
London: BELL & DALDY. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. HOLDEN, 


Head Master of Ipswich School, and formerly Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


OLIA SILVULAE : Being Select Transla- 


tions of P: es from the lish Poe b 
eminent Scholam "Priee 105. ts, by various 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London: BELL & DALDY. 





Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 3s., 
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REPRESENTATION AND RIOTING. 
HE intelligent foreigner who is always 
travelling about England must 
have been thoroughly bewildered during 
the past fortnight. He will probably 
have concluded that the country has been 
in a state of insurrection. If only slightly 
acquainted with our language, and told, in 
answer to his anxious inquiries, that the 
General Election was the cause of the 
tumults, he may have noted down that 
“ General Election” is the English equiva- 
lent for “‘a state of siege.” 

Indeed, many a Continental dynasty has 
been overturned with less noise and shed- 
ding of blood than have recently occurred 
in several of our towns and boroughs. 
At Nottingham and Huddersfieid the Riot 
Act was read, and the military were called 
out. At Grantham and Leicester the 
«rowd broke the windows of unpopular 
voters and the heads of the opposing 
police ; while at Taunton the Liberals 
and Conservatives fought a _ pitched 
battle in front of the hustings. At 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, the 
wildest excitement prevailed on the 
nomination day, and particular persons 
were freely pelted with eggs, stones, and 
other missiles. At Cheltenham, a work- 
ing man having injudiciously shouted 
“« Berkeley for ever!” another stopped his 
mouth with a pistol shot. We might fill 
several pages with incidents of a similar 
kind ; but to do this would be superfluous, 
as we have stated enough to show that on 
this, as on former occasions, the elections 
have been conducted in a truly English 
fashion. Without meaning any disparage- 
ment to the time-honoured arrange- 
ments of our glorious Constitution, we 
may venture to inquire, would it be con- 
trary to common sense were representa- 
tives elected in a quiet and decorous 
manner, without the property of electors 

-and non-electors being destroyed and their 
lives endangered ? 

The nomination day is generally regarded 
as a fitting opportunity for creating a dis- 
turbance. It is not the crowd in front of the 
hustings which alone takes advantage of 
the occasion, for the friends and supporters 
of the candidates on the hustings are quite 
as unruly, and with less reason. That 
fair play which usually permits a man in 
a room to enunciate his sentiments, even 
when these are distasteful to the audience, 
is seldom manifested when the speaker is a 
candidate on the hustings, and a portion of 
the audience is opposed to him in politics. 
Thus the friends of each candidate endea- 
vour, by groaning or yelling, to prevent 
any One hearing a word which is uttered. 
The candidates, in accordance with ancient 
usage, must appear, look happy, and attempt 
to make a speech. The reporters have 
always the same stereotyped statement to 
record ; that the observations, for the most 
part, did not reach them. In short, the 
men of sense combine with the unthinking 
mob in making the whole affair a discredit- 
-able farce. 

There was a time when it was in- 
dispensable for candidates to appear. 
A candidate then addressed the electors 
from, the hustings for the express pur- 
pose of informing them of his senti- 
ments.. It was the only opportunity 
they had for hearing him. Public meet- 
ings were then uncommon. Even had 


would not be of the same use as they now 
are. The newspapers would have recorded 
the fact of the meeting, without reporting 
in full, the speeches delivered. But even 
the meagre outline they might have fur- 
nished would have been read by a few 
only ; for, in former times, there was no 
cheap press to carry intelligence home to 
the poorest of the people. Hence, the 
appearance of candidates on the hustings 
was as useful then as it is superfluous now. 

Who gains by the present system? 
Certainly neither the candidates nor the 
electors. The latter, if they attend, cannot 
hear anything ; the former, if they speak, 
cannot make themselves heard, even by 
the reporters. As far as we can judge, 
the carpenters who erect the hustings are 
the only persons who are entitled to our 
congratulation on account of the continu- 
ance of a useless custom, unless we except 
the returning officers, who assuredly enjoy 
a little temporary notoriety, and have an 
opportunity, of which they sometimes avail 
themselves, for displaying their partizan- 
ship when announcing the result of the 
show of hands. 

In the case of a contested election, what 
end does the show of hands serve? Do 
any voters shape their action in accordance 
with the decision of the populace? Not 
only is the show of hands valueless, but 
it is often misleading. A candidate who 
believes in the propriety of any arrange- 
ment which happens to have been practised 
by our forefathers, and whose income is as 
large as his faith, may induce a number of 
men to fill the space in front of the hust- 
ings, and both to shout and hold up their 
hands on his behalf. If the electors fail to 
vote for him, he has the satisfaction of 
thinking that the most unreflecting among 
the public will regard him as the candi- 
date who was really popular. To some 
men such a position would not be con- 
sidered too dearly purchased, whatever 
might have been the sum expended in 
attaining it. 

Carefully pondered, the absurdity of the 
present system seems almost incredible. 
The necessity for a change hardly admits of 
question. That certain men are deprived of 
the right to vote is an admitted grievance ; 
that certain men do not vote at all, or else 
vote only for those who bribe them, is an 
unquestionable fact. But nearly all those 
who would confer the franchise on millions 
who are now shut out from it, and those 
who would heartily vote for measures 
tending to suppress bribery and corruption, 
are by no means disposed to render elec- 
tions less foolish, by abolishing practices 
which are at once contemptible and old. 
Now, any Reform Bill would be very in- 
complete which did not provide for a 
radical alteration in the machinery of 
election. The most thorough, and, at 
the same time, most satisfactory change, 
would be the adoption of such a mea- 
sure as that proposed by Mr. Hare. 
But even a Reform Bill of a_ less 
sweeping kind ought to include a system 
of voting by means of papers, like that 
which is now in operation at the Univer- 
sities, and which was a part of the abortive 
measure introduced by Mr. Disraeli. To 
such an innovation neither the Liberals 
nor Tories could well object. It has ex- 
perience to recommend it. A plan under 
which our boards of guardians are elected 
could not be wholly unsuited for applica- 
tion to the election of members of Parlia- 


urged against it are the same as might be 
urged, but without effect, against the pre- 
sent method of taking the census. In 
theory it is excellent. In practice it 
would, we feel certain, work admirably. 

Before another dissolution takes place, 
we hope to see a new Reform Bill 
introduced into Parliament. The spirit 
of indifference which lately prevailed, 
has now given place to a feeling of 
earnest determination to redress grievances 
and abolish abuses. Those whose only 
principle it is to veer with the wind of 
popular sentiment, or swim with the tide 
of popular passion, are already proclaim- 
ing the necessity of settling the question 
of the changes which ought to be made in 
the representation. The Tory fears the 
predominance of numbers over rank, the 
Liberal too greatly dreads the predomi- 
nance of ignorance over intellect, in the 
event of the existing balance being altered, 
Both agree in thinking it desirable that 
all who are enfranchised should vote. 
Both must admit that the present arrange- 
ments virtually debar many from record- 
ing their votes. We cannot think that 
either would have any reason to complain 
if elections were henceforth conducted 
without the hustings being again erected. 
Still less can we think that either could 
reasonably oppose a proposition to substi- 
tute voting-papers for polling-booths. Were 
there no hustings or polling-booths, there 
would be less likelihood of riots. For our 
own part, we should approve of any 
scheme whereby we might have representa- 
tion without rioting, and electors might be 
enabled to discharge a solemn duty in a 
calm and dignified fashion. 
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IRISH VICEROYS, 

History of the Viceroys of Ireland ; with Notices 
of the Castle of Dublin and its Chief Occupants 
in Former Times. By J. T. Gilbert, Esq. 
(Dublin : Duffy.) 

MW ie thak are gradually accumulating 

for that much desired, but as yet un- 

written book, a good History of Ireland, clear, 
just, authentic, readable. Moore’s History, 
the best known, is a tissue of inaccuracies, 
the work, or pseudo-work, of a man who 
hired his reputation to a bookseller. The 
latest that we know of was published some 
months ago in Canada, written by Mr. 
M‘Gee, formerly an Irish rebel, but now 
Minister for oe in that province ; it 
brings forward many picturesque incidents, 
but does not claim to be a complete and 
authoritative history. At the early times it 
gives little more than a glance. 
Among important materials which have be- 
come accessible within the last few a 
may be reckoned, in the first place, O’ o- 
van’s careful translation into English, with 
copious notes, of the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters ’—the latest and fullest body of 
Irish Annals, which were collected through- 
out Ireland, and compiled in the Convent of 
Donegal, 1632—6, by Michael O’Clery and 
others. Only a few da o, Government 
gave us the first volume of ‘‘ The Ancient Laws 
of Ireland,” the first tangible result of a vote 
of a good many years back. Both of the 
learned and — men, Dr. O’ Donovan 
and Professor O’Curry, who undertook the 
laborious task of translating and elucidating 
the ancient Gaelic MSS. of the Brehon Laws, 
are gone from amongst us, leaving their work 
unfinished ; but we trust that other compe- 
tent hands will carry it to completion. 

The volume before us, which is to be fol- 

lowed by one or more others, treats of the 

Anglo-Norman period, from the invasion in 

1169-70-71 to the end of Henry the Seventh’s 








they been as general then as now, they 
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reign in 1509. It is a volume of over six 











hundred , and, sooth to say, much too 
- long. . Gilbert, who is librarian of the 
Royal Irish Academy, has, we doubt not, 
been diligent in reading and faithful in 
quoting from his authorities, but his refer- 
ences to these, merely in the lump, are too 
vague to be of much use ; his narrative pre- 
sents few living pictures to the imagination ; 
while of political or philosophical thought 
there is no trace. Still the book includes 
some curious and interesting matter (as how 
should it not ?), affording a glimpse now and 
again, as through a loophole, of the ceaseless 
turmoil and confusion of that unlucky island 
of Erinn. Century after century it continued 
in a state of chronic warfare, which never 
came to a decision, was patched up here and 
immediately broke out again there. A cen- 
tury and a-half after the English invasion, 
large portions of Ireland were held, nomi- 
nally under the English Crown, by various 
t lords, some of whom were in reality 

all but despotic within their own bounds. 


** These absolute atines,” wrote Sir John 
Davies, ‘‘ made barons and knights ; did exercise 
high justice in all points within their terri- 
tories ; erected courts for criminal and civil cases, 
and for their own revenues, in the same form as 
the aye courts were established at Dublin ; 
mad eir own judges, seneschals, sheriffs, 
coroners, and escheators ; so as the King’s writ 
did not run in those counties (which took up 
more than pwrogerte of the ish colonies), but 
only in the church lands lying within the 
same, which were called the ‘ Cross,’ wherein 
the King made a sheriff; and so in each 
of these counties tines, there were two 
sheriffs: one of the Liberty, and another 
of the ‘ Cross.’ . . . These great under- 
takers were not tied to any form of plantation, 
but all was left to their discretion ei pleasure ; 
and although they builded castles, and made 
freeholders, yet there were no tenures or services 
reserved to the Crown ; but the lords drew all 
the respect and de cy of the common 
re le unto th ves.” On most of these 

nds, many native septs still existed, either 
tributary or alternately in alliance with, or 
opposed to, t wee orman lords. The 
borders, styled ‘* es,” between the Anglo- 
Norman territories and those almost entirely 
occupied by the natives, were continually tra- 
versed by the hostile clans, who assailed the 
castles, encountered the garrisons and the troops 
of the district, carrying off their spoil and 
prisoners through the woods, mountain 
and morasses, whither the heavily-armed foreign- 
ers were unable to pursue them with success. 
To check sudden inroads, it was enacted that 
landholders near the ‘‘Marches” should keep 
horses caparisoned, and arms ready, to sally 
forth when an alarm was given, by day or —_ 
Harassed by the natives, and di by 
‘absentee proprietors, the colonists also suffered 
in the warfare, which continuously prevailed, 
between the resident Anglo-Norman lords, who 
enforced all the severities of feudalism on their 
dependants. The Irish, meanwhile, were governed 
by the minute Gaelic code, administered by their 
brehons or judges, according to ancient precedent. 

These great Anglo-Hibernian potentates 
fought sometimes inst the native chief- 
tains, sometimes against the English Crown, 
sometimes against each other ; the native 
chiefs ee against each other, against the 
English vernment, against the settlers; 
all parties perpetually changing partners, as 
in a country-dance—to-day at deadly enmity 
with their allies of last month, and incessantly 
aoe, Ral disruptions and combinations. 
When Henry of Lancaster had battled his way 
to the h throne, and had time at last to 
look him, he saw the ‘‘ Settlement in 
Ireland ” to be in a sad condition—“ in peril 
of final destruction,” wrote the Viceroy. 


Before the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, so much of the i 


the four shires of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, 
and Louth, pertialy acknowledged the jurisdic- 
tion of the of England. The great lords 
of Anglo-Norman descent, as the Earls of Kil- 
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rights under English law, and seldom failed to 
obtain charters of pardon through the interest 
of their influential kinsmen. ‘‘ These — 
rebels,” says a Viceregal despatch, ‘‘style them- 
selves men of noble blood en, ye de whereas, 
in truth, they are strong marauders.” The enact- 
ments against such secessionists remained in- 
operative, as royal officers would not incur the 
perils of essaying to carry them into effect. 

The ‘Statute of Kilkenny” [against Irish 
customs, and forbidding intercourse between the 
English settlers and native Irish] was promul- 

ted in several successive Parliaments, but the 
settlers found the strict application of its pro- 
visions more agora to themselves than to 
the natives. e King of England was thus fain 
to accede to petitions in which the commonalties 
of his towns declared their inability to pay taxes, 
and that they should be ruined or famished, 
unless authorized to trade with and make pur- 
chases from the Irish. Numerous applications 
were also made by the settlers, for permission to 
send out their children to be fostered among the 
Irish; and we have on record the official con- 
cession to a memorial from some liege English, 
praying that an Irish minstrel might be allowed 
to sojourn among them, notwithstanding the 
express prohibition under the ‘‘ Statute of Kil- 
kenny.” Governmental licenses were also fre- 

uently issued for holding parleys with the Irish. 
ese negotiations were usually held on the 
borders, the respective parties coming to the 
appointed place with a few attendants, while 
their troops were drawn up within call. The 
borders formed the resort of bodies of mercenary 
native light-armed foot soldiery, styled ‘‘kerns,” 
and battle-axe men, called gallocclach, or gallo- 
glasses, who, living by war, were ever ready to 
accept service from either Irish or colonists who 
secured them payment and maintenance. Beyond 
the wasted and desolated ‘‘ Marches” or borders 
lay the Irish territories, almost inaccessible 
through woods and narrow defiles, rendered im- 
ble with uliar art in times of war. 
ithin these and other defences were the habi- 
tations, and the cultivated lands which supplied 
the septs with stores of corn and provender for 
their herds of cattle. The rights of the 
chief, sub-chiefs, and families of each sept, were 
regulated under the Brehon code, which, with 
minute precision, laid down rules for adjudicating 
on almost every variety of dispute, encroach- 
ment, or breach of law. Although the main 
attribute of the head of a clan was that of un- 
failing vigour and prowess in arms, to defend 
his territory against both foreigners and encroach- 
ing Irish, there were other duties deemed scarcely 
secondary. Such were the improvement of the 
land, the observance of strict justice, the liberal 
support of religious establishments, under the 
patronage of the saints of the tribe, implicit 
obedience to the decrees of the hereditary brehons 
or judges, and the maintenance of the endow- 
ments made of old, for the support of their 
learned men and chroniclers. . . . The internal 
condition of the settlement, and the manifold in- 
justices perpetrated by the officials of the colonial 
government on those under their control, tended 
to repel, rather than to attract, the independent 
Irish towards the English system, as then ad- 
ministered. Many of the judges and chief legal 
officials of the colony were illiterate and ignorant 
of law, obtained their appointments by purchase, 
and leased them to deputies, who promoted and 
encouraged litigation, with the object of accumu- 
lating fees. . . . The King’s officers often seized 
lands, and appropriated their rents, so long as legal 
subterfuges enabled them to baffle the claims of 
the rightful proprietors; and thus iculture 
and improvements were impeded. Ecclesiastics, 
lords, and gentlemen, were not unfrequently cast 
into gaol by officers of the Crown, on unfounded 
charges, without indictment or process, and de- 
tained. in durance till compelled, by rigorous 
treatment, to purchase their liberation. The 
agricultural settlers and landholders were harassed 
by troops of armed ‘‘kerns” and mounted ‘‘idel- 
men,” who levied distresses, maltreated and 
chained ne ae resisted, > ae =— A nasa 
possession of the farmers’ i eemed 
with money. The troops, engaged for the defence 
of the colonists, became little less oppressive than 
enemies. Under the name of ‘‘livere,” or livery, 
the soldiery took, without payment, victuals for 
themselves, and provender for their horses, and 
exacted weekly money payments, designated 
“‘coygnes.” It was not unusual for a soldier, 
having a billet for six or more horses, to keep 
only but to exact erence for the entire 
number ; and on a single billet, the same trooper 
commonly demanded and took “livery” in 
several parts of a county. The constables of 





| royal castles, and the purveyors of the house- 
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holds of the viceroys, seldom paid for what they 
took ; and for the purpose of obtaining bribes, to 
release their seizures, they made exactions much 
more frequently than needed. These grievances, 
wrote the ener Uasyak ae pong + wa 
King of E ve reduced your loyal sub- 
jects in freland to ‘‘a state of destruction and 
impoverishment, and caused them even to hate 
their lives.” Most of the King’s manors, cus- 
toms, and other sources of revenue, having been 

ted or sold to individuals, but little came 
into the Treasury of the fees, fines, and Crown 
profits, which previously had defrayed part of the 
expenses of the colonial government. These re- 
duced finances were nearly exhausted by pen- 
sions and annuities, paid to propitiate the chiefs: 
of the border Irish, and to secure the settlement. 
against their inroads. Various good towns and 
hamlets of the colony were destroyed, while 
several royal castles and fortresses became 
ruinous, as those in charge of them embezzled 
the rents and profits allocated for their maintain- 
ance, repairs, and garrisons. 


Things improved but little, if at all, up to 
the close of the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
in 1509. For the twelve years preceding, 
the Viceroyalty was in the hands of the 
famous Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl of Kil- 
dare, a warlike and whilom a _ turbulent 
noble ; the same who once, it is said, ex- 
cused himself to the King and Council for 
burning the Cathedral of Cashel by deciaring 
that he had thought the Archbishop was in 
the building. The Geraldines traced their 
descent from a noble Tuscan family, the 
Gherardini ; and in 1507 Kildare received a 
letter of greeting and congratulation from 
certain of his kindred in Italy, to which he 
duly replied :— 


In order to increase your joy still more, I will 
briefly inform you of the state of your kinsmen in 
these parts. Know, then, that my predecessors. 
and ancestors passed from France into England. 
Having remained there for some time, they, in 
the year 1140 [1170], arrived in this island of 
Ireland, and by their swords obtained great 

ssessions, and achieved great feats of arms. 

p to the present day we have increased and 
multiplied into many branches and families, in- 
somuch that I, by the grace of God, possess, by 
heredi right, the Farldom, and am Ear! of 
Kildare, holding divers castles and manors. By 
the liberality of our most serene lord, the King 
of England, I am now his Viceroy in the whole 
of Ireland, during the pleasure of, his Highness, 
an honour frequently obtained heretofore by my 
father and his predecessors. There is also a kins- 
man of ours in these parts, called the Earl of 
Desmond, under whose lordship there are one 
hundred miles in length of country. Our house 
has increased beyond measure, in a multitude af 
barons, knights, and noble persons, holding wide 
possessions, and having under their command 
many persons. We are most anxious to know 
the deeds of our ancestors, so that if you have 
in your possession any history, we request you 
to communicate it to us. We desire to learn the 
origin of our house, their numbers, and the 
names of your ancestors; whether any of them 
are settled in France, or inhabit the Roman 
territory. We also wish to know your transac- 
tions in the present times, for it gives us 
joy always to hear news of our kinsmen. If 
there be me tear we can procure for you,, 
through our labour or exertion, or anything that 
have not, such as hawks, falcons, horses, or 

ounds, for the chase, we beg you will inform: 
us, as we shall, in every possible way, endeavour 
to obey your wishes. God be with you, and love 
us in return. 

GERALD, Chief in Ireland of the family of the 
Gherardini, Earl of Kildare, Viceroy of the most. 
serene King of England in Ireland. 


Mr. Gilbert adds in a note :-— 


Ariosto introduced Kildare and Desmond in 
the tenth canto of his ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” the 
first edition of which appeared eight years after 
the date of the Earl’s letter to the Gherardini of 
Florence :— 


“Or guarda gl’ Ibernesi: appresso il piano 
Sono due squadre ; e il Conte di Childera 
Mena la prima; e il Conte di Desmonda, 
Da fieri monti ha tratta la seconda 


Nello stendardo il primo ha un pino ardente ; 
L’altro nel bianco una vermiglia banda.” 


Translated as follows by W. S. Rose :—- 


“* Now see the Irish, next the level 
Into two squadrons ordered for the fight. 
Kildare’s redoubted earl commands first ; 
Lord Desmond leads the next, in mountains nursed 
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A burning pine by Kildare is displayed ; 
By Desmond on white field a crimson bend.” 

This book helps to indicate, and partly to 
show, the richness of some of the materials 
which will be available for that ‘‘ coming 
man,” the Historian of Ireland. 








MASSON ON BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. 
Recent British Philosophy: a Review, with 
Criticisms, Including some Comments on Mf. 
Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton. By 

David Masson. (Macmillan & Co.) 

N this little work Professor Masson has 

portrayed with remarkable vigour of 
style the revival of philosophy in this country 
during the last thirty years. The problems 
themselves are old enough, and there is a 
certain degree of sameness all through in the 
views of the opposing parties; but, as Mr. 
Masson has been happy in setting forth, the 
physical doctrines of recent growth have con- 
siderably varied the aspects of the discussion. 

Hamilton, Mill, and Carlyle are given as 
the foremost agents in the revival, showing 
that the author’s view of philosophy is sufti- 
ciently wide. His own leaning is to the 
transcendental side; but with the utmost 
desire to do justice to empiricism. He endea- 
vours to simplify the questions to the 
common reader byseparating the Psychological 
differences (as between intuition and experi- 
ence in the origin of our knowledge) from 
the Cosmological differences (the position of 
the extended universe in reference to us) ; for 
although there is a close relationship between 
the modes of regarding the two subjects, 
they are different subjects, and the philo- 
sophers that agree in the one are not always 
found agreeing on the other. Connected 
with Cosmology is Ontology, or the theory of 
an Absolute existence, beyond or behind all 
appearance or phenomena, the Noumenon of 
Kant, the Supernatural of other schools. With 
even more than his accustomed richness of 
illustration, his heart being in the work, 
does Mr. Masson dilate upon the meanings 
of all these problems, as a preparation for 
considering how they severally stand before 
the present generation. He then sympatheti- 
cally describes in detail the positions of 
Hamilton in all the three departments, 
dwelling particularly upon the indications of 
his Theistic creed as based on Belief where 
Knowledge fails. A similar treatmentis next 
applied to Mill, whom he profoundly esteems, 
yet earnestly dissents from. For impressive 
exposition, no part of his work surpasses the 
chapter on the ‘‘ Effects of Recent Scientific 
Conceptions on Philosophy ;” embracing the 
influence of the physiology of the brain on 
psychological doctrines, and the vast cosmical 
theories growing out of the modern notions 
of evolution and the persistence of force. 
His half-poetic handling of those themes 
scarcely exaggerates their probable conse- 
quences in splitting up old creeds. 

In a section devoted to Auguste Comte and 
his British followers he accords a tribute of 
admiration to the vast wealth of generalities 
accumulated in his writings. In alliance with 
the Comtists, although not decisively one of 
them, is Buckle. Another section embraces 
Bain’s psychological writings, and _ the 

ychology and metaphysic of Herbert 

pencer. He then passes in review the 
younae Hamiltonians, and dwells at some 
ength on Ferrier and his relationship to the 
inscrutable Hegel. A dissertation on Sweden- 
borgianism and spiritualism completes his 
— scheme ; but the publication of 

ill’s Hamilton determined him to add 
another chapter with reference to that work. 

After a little demurring to the estimate of 
his favourite champion, he proceeds to 
examine and impugn Mr. Mill’s rendering of 
the ultimate nature of matter and of mind, 
his success being probably limited to placing 
the theory in disadvantageous lights, as a 
product of empiricism. Any effect arising 
from his ingenious dialectic is marred by his 
gradually shifting the dispute between 
transcendentalism and empiricism to an 
issue never debated by anybody. The 
essential difference between the two views 
we take to be this: Empiricism seeks to 





apply to the highest questions the mode of 
proceeding that conducts to truth in common 
things ; Transcendentalism, yielding to the 
pressure of emotion, applies to the same 
questions the method that leads to falsehood 


in common things. AB 








THE COAL QUESTION. 


The Coal Question. An Inquiry Concerning the 
Progress of the Nation and the Probable Ex- 
haustion of our Coal Mines. By W. 8. Jevons, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

N the early days of geological inquiry, 

when only a few of the leading truths of 
the science were as yet dimly seen, it was 
very generally taken for granted that the 
earth, having passed through a long series of 
changes, and by this means having been 
gradually fitted to become the dwelling-place 
of man, had at last reached a finished state, 
and that no further progress was either to be 
looked for or desired. In the mind of many 

a sturdy Briton there seems to have been 

associated with this idea a vague notion that 

the last step in the history of this finished 
earth was the establishment of the British 

Empire ; and that, this accomplished, no 

further great revolution in history was to be 

expected. That England sits and will for 

ever sit first among the nations has been, in a 

dim way, the creed of a vast majority of her 

children. 

The first of these notions has been lon 
dismissed from the mind of the philosophic 
geologist ; the latter is so utterly contradic- 
tory to past experience, that, on this ground 
alone, it would seem unworthy of belief. In 
the work before us it is shown to be unsound 
by considerations that will, perhaps, come 
home to our practical age more forcibly than 
the abstract speculations of the student of 
history. 

The argument is shortly as follows: Eng- 
land owes her material prosperity solely to 
her coal: the stock of coal within our reach 
must sooner or later be used up: when this 
happens, therefore, our country will not only 
be unable to push onwards, but must actually 
go back. 

The author endeavours to establish the 
major of his argument in a chapter “On 
British Invention;” and, while he fairly enough 
combats the popular belief, that England 
is in every respect the first nation in the 
world, he has here and there been carried a 
little too far towards the opposite extreme, 
and sometimes seems to grudge his country 
the credit that is certainly due to her. Thus 
we are told that ‘‘ It is true that the English 
“‘ writer, Hugh Platte, had, in 1594, shown 
‘how the steam of boiling water might be 
‘made to issue in a powerful jet, sufficient 
** to blow a fire. But he probably owed this 
** notion to some of the works of practical 
** science and ingenuity which abounded at 
** that time on the Continent.” No proof is 
given of the latter statement, and it seems 
rather hard on Hugh Platte, that, because 
he was an Englishman, he should not be 
allowed the honour of this trifling invention. 
But throughout his account of the history of 
the steam-engine, Mr. Jevons’ mind, else- 
where so accurate and logical, seems warped 
by preconceived notions, or he would never 
have attached the importance he does to the 
ingenious toys which preceded the practically 
useful machine of Newcomen and Smeaton. 
The contrivance of Solomon de Caus may 
have supplied the principle for a coffee-pot 
used occasionally a few years back, but it was 
the atmospheric engine that first gave the 
idea which was developed by the genius of 
Watt and his followers into the modern 
steam-engine. Again, Mr. Jevons allows 
himself to be a little ruffled by ‘* our absurd 
national fancies ” about Bacon, and if he has 
had occasion to read all that has been lately 
written on this subject, this is perhaps ex- 
cusable. But we never knew any one ac- 


quainted with the history of science who ever 
imagined ‘‘ that Bacon gave rise to the sciences 
** and arts which were rising and flourishing in 
‘Italy, France, and Germany, a century or 
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‘* more before.” Bacon endeavoured to give a 
summary of what was known in his day, and 
to point out by what means it was most 
likely that knowledge could be pushed ahead ; 
and, more than this, he enunciated a prin- 
ciple for the discovery of scientific truth, 
which, though recognized and acted upon 
before his time, had never been accurately 
put into words. 

But trifles like these do not upset the 
generalizations which the author deduces 
from a general survey of the history of 
British invention, and which he expresses in 
the following words: ‘‘ First, almost all the 
*‘ arts we practised in England, until within 
‘* the last century, were of continental origin. 
**Secondly, almost all the arts and inven- 
**tions we have of late contributed spring 
‘* from our command of coal.” 

In support of these propositions, which 
form the first step of the argument, Mr. 
Jevons shows that in the manufacture of raw 
material, in mining, in metallurgy, in the art 
of working iron, in engineering, and even in 
maritime enterprise, we were, two centuries 
ago, far behind the leading nations of the 
Continent ; and that, though we have since 
surpassed them in our steam-engines, 
canals, railroads, and in the beauty and in- 
genuity of our mechanical contrivances 
megs ta all these advantages have been 
gained by the aid of our vast stores of coal 
and iron, which hitherto we have been able 
to raise and apply at small cost and with 
little labour. 

How largely we have drawn upon our re- 
sources is shown by the fact that out of the 
1364 millions of tons of coal produced yearly 
80 millions are raised in Great Britain. 

Seeing, then, that we owe so much to a 
commodity which, when once used, is gone 
for ever, it is natural that we should inquire 
what stock we have on hand, and how long 
that stock will last us. 

As far back as the end of the last century 
mining engineers and geologists began to call 
attention to this subject, but in the absence 
of accurate statistical information, their 
statements were necessarily vague, and seem 
to have been passed over and forgotten. 
‘‘The progress of the geological survey, 
** however, and the establishment of a Mining 
‘* Record Office, have placed this questionon a 
** new footing ; and when, in 1860, publicatten- 
**tion was drawn to the subject by the warm 
** debates on the French Treaty, Mr. Edward 
** Hull, of the Geological Survey, was induced 
**to prepare a concise description of our coal- 
** fields, comprehending an estimate of their 
**total contents.” According to Mr. Hull’s 
calculations we had had, in 1864, neglecting 
all coal below a depth of 4,000 feet, 
83,544,000,000 tons yet available for future 
use. This estimate is by far the most trust- 
worthy yet made, and is most likely near 
enough to the truth for our present purpose. 

With such a store as this, the assumption 
made by some writers, thatthe coal of Eng- 
land is practically inexhaustible, is not at 
first sight surprising. But when we learn 
that the consumption in 1863 reached 
86,292,215 tons, and that the increase during 
the ten preceding years amounted to 
21,630,814 tons, being at the average rate of 
more than two millions of tons a-year, we 
can no longer take so hopeful a view of the 
case. And these figures alone fail to show 
that the drain upon our stock has been going 
on, and will in all likelihood continue 
to go on, at a rate, not constant, but in- 
creasing in a constant ratio. We see 
that, since population increases in geo- 
metrical progression, even if the average 
consumption per head remain constant, the 
total consumption must follow the same law 
of increase ; but when we find that the con- 
sumption per head has increased about four- 
fold during the last century, we have addi- 
tional reason for anxiety as to the duration 
of our supply. The reason for this increase 
is thus stated by Mr. Jevons : ‘The quantit 
** consumed by each individual is Eman | 
*‘ either by multiplying the scale of former 
‘* applications of or by finding wholly 
‘* new applications. e cannot, indeed, be 
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*‘ always doubling the length of our rail- 
** ways, the wn toed of our ships, and 
% and factories. But the new appli- 
“ cations of coal are of an unlimited cha- 
* racter, and no @ priori reason here pre- 
‘* sents itself why each generation should not 
‘ use its resources of knowledge and mate- 
*‘ rial possessions to make as large a pro- 
** portional advance as did a preceding 
** generation.” That such has been the case 
hitherto, appears from the statistics of our 
trade and manufactures during. the last 
hundred . While our agricultural popu- 
lation has of late remained stationary, or 
actually decreased, the inhabitants of the 
manufacturing districts, whose industry is 
in the end dependant on coal, are becoming 
year by year rapidly more numerous; the 
increase in the production of pig-iron, every 
ton of which requires for its smelting two 
and a-half tons of coal, has been at the rate 
of from three to eight per cent. per annum ; 
the export of crude iron has multiplied 245- 
fold in the last sixty years ; and the average 
rate of increase, en at intervals of ten 
te in the quantity of the cotton imported 
varied from 52 to 99 per cent. since the 
ne of the present century. 
is no need for further details to 
enable us to see that we must look forward 
to a drain upon our stock of coal increasing 
in a ratio certainly large, and maybe rising 
ear by year. The mineral statistics of the 
nited Kingdom give us the actual amount 
of coal raised every year since 1854, and from 
these data Mr. Jevons finds that ‘‘the average 
annual rate of growth of our coal consump- 
tion has been 3°5 per cent.;” or, in other 
words, “‘that the consumption of each year, 
one with another, exceeded that of the pre- 
vious year as 103°5 exceeds 100.” At this 
rate of growth, the whole will be used up in 
about a century. 

Nor is the prospect more reassuring when 
we begin to cast about us for a practicable 
remedy for the evil days that are coming. 
First, there must be a limit to the depths of 
our mines. Mr. Hull has fixed this limit at 
4,000 feet, mainly guided by considerations 
of temperature ; and though Mr. Jevons, 
by pointing out a mistake in Mr. Hull’s 
calculation, has shown that it may be 
physically possible to work at greater depths, 
yet he has also shown that it is most unlikely 
that such an undertaking would be com- 
mercially successful. 

Secondly, it is likely that large tracts of 
<oal measures may lie beneath the new red 
sandstone plain of central England, but it is 
also all but certain that they he at too great 
depths to allow of their being worked with 

t. 


_ Thirdly, greater economy will only end in 
a larger ion, for economy will lead 
to increased profits, and so create capital for 
fresh investment. 

Next we come to the question whether 
it will be possible, when our own re- 
sources fail, to import coal from America 
or elsewhere. It must here be remem- 
bered that we are enabled to import with 

t the raw materials of many branches of 
dustry because our plentiful supply of coal 
enables us to work them up pte but we 
should never be able, for instance, to import 
both coal and cotton, and make a profit out of 
the manufacture of the latter. And here we 
may notice that while coal yields so suitable 
a cargo for outward-bound ships, it is not 
likely that the drain our resources, 
arising from its export, will cease, until 
n= orm py shall have been opened up 
tly to enable them to surpass in 
ity and chea the coal exported from 
; and this is only likely to happen 
in the case of countries as rich in coal as 
ber — heth will 
y, we inquire whether it will be 
dete UR any cubstitate for coal. 1s is, of 


course, to fix any limit to the 
‘arias cinivotirs but those best 
judge tell us that, in the present 

Ww. Bye hold out no 


though when 
driven 


to us 
state of our knowledge, they 
all our coal is gone we may be 














back upon wind or water-mills, or some such 
source of motive power, yet, as these are all 
vastly inferior to the steam-engine, we could 
no longer compete successfully with those 
counties which by that time will have begun 
to use coal of their own. 


All tisings, then, considered, we think that 
Mr. Jevons has fairly made out his case—that 
the time is not far off when our present rapid 
advance in wealth, power, and material 
ptosperity must be brought to a standstill. 


But is the prospect as gloomy as it looks 
at first sight? Perhaps not. When the 
check comes, some suffering and privation 
must for a while result ; but these will work 
their own cure, will put a stop to too rapid 
an increase of population, or lead to wider 
emigration as a means of relief. We shall 
have in our hands an enormous capital, and, 
with this, and an improved use of the means 
still left us, enough may still remain to sup- 
port a population, kept stationary by emi- 
gration, in quiet and comfort. for there 
are yet many sources of power, inferior in- 
deed to coal, capable of being employed to 
great advantage. Quite enough water runs to 
waste to keep going the manufacture of small 
and delicate wares ; im our northern counties 
lie vast spreads of lands, hitherto given up to 
grouse and heather, which are even now begin- 
ning to be planted with timber or employed 
in feeding sheep ; and improved drainage is 
bringing under cultivation land hitherto 
yielding scanty crops. And it may be that, 
after a period of almost feverish progress and 
money-making, rest may be needed to pre- 
vent our national energy from wearing 
itself out. And, if we must fall, it is perhaps 
some little consolation that our successful 
rivals will belong to the same stock as our- 
selves. ‘‘ Britain may contract to her former 
** littleness, and her people be again distin- 
‘* guished for homely and hardy virtues, for a 
‘* clear intellect and a regard for law, rather 
** than for brilliancy and power. But our 
** name and race, our language, history, and 
** literature, our love of freedom and our 
** instincts of self-government, will live in a 
** world-wide sphere. Wehavealready planted 
** the stocks of multiplying nations in most 
** parts of the earth, and, in spite of discour- 
** aging tendencies, it is hardly for us to doubt 
** that they will prove a noble offspring.” 








MISS COBBE’S NEW ESSAYS. 


Studies, New and Old, of Ethical and ‘Social 
Subjects. By Frances Power Cobbe. (Triibner 
and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 1865. ) 


OMEWHAT after the manner of Blanco 
White and Dr. Newman, Miss Cobbe 

has made the story of her spiritual vicissi- 
tudes public property. And there is many a 
one that will be thankful for everything that 
a lady so gifted and so sympathetic with all 
forms and manifestations of goodness may be 
prompted to disclose of her inner life— 
a life of many struggles. May not we hope 
that the scattered indications which we have 
spoken of as her story will one day be 
digested into a continuous whole? If any 
considerable period should elapse before that 
day, we may be perfectly sure of not then 
finding our authoress exactly where she is in 
1865. For in her, asin every one who ear- 
nestly and perseveringly engages in the rare 
business of thinking, we find it notably ex- 
emplified that a mind which does not actually 
rust or fossilize cannot remain stationary. 
With her there is no such thing as mental 
rest and doctrinal finality, but a perpetual 
ongoing and a constant accretion of enda, 
And, having elected for her guide what she 
loosely terms intuition, as against authority, 
the wide field that still lies before her unex- 
plored will assuredly yield, on searching, re- 
sults of which as yet she little wots. But sup- 
pose that she comes to take a different view of 
the nature and credit of intuitions. Will 
she return to what she now as the 
fond idols of her unreflective past? Should 
she choose the alternative of not returning 
to them, it may safely be predicted that she 
will by and by discover her present position 
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to be untenable. The logic, however flaccid 
and emotional, which has brought her where 
she now is must, of necessity, if applied 
with rigour, lead her still further away than 
she is at this moment from allegiance to 
popular English traditions. 

‘fo her thinking, “ faith, properly so 
called,” has for its subject matter ‘‘ the ulti- 
mate intuitions of human nature — those 
intuitions which tell us that the Creator 
cannot leave unsatisfied the greatest want of 
His noblest creature, while He openeth His 
hand and fulfilleth the desire of bird and 
brute—those intuitions which tell us that all 
which has glorified and hallowed the past, 
which has exalted man into the martyr, and 
purified him into the saint—the religion 
which has been the source of everything 
most beautiful and everything most holy— 
cannot be a dream and a mistake.’”’ Now, 
no strict philosopher, speculating apart from 
the postulate of revelation, is prepared to 
recognize anything like the so-called intui- 
tions of which we here haveasample. Throw 
revelation overboard, and its educt, natural 
theology—all but, perhaps, its bare dogma 
of the existence of a Deity—must bear it 
company. Miss Cobbe, then, if she ends in 
being content with philosophy, must lay her 
account with dismissing, eventually, to a 
large extent, as phantasies what she now 
holds to be facts. Sheer positivism will then 
await her as an ultimatum. Will she re- 
coil from it to some antipodal region of 
dogmatism ? 

lt will already have been gathered that we 
are dealing with a volume, in the main, at 
least, characterized by gravity. In fact, not 
only is it so characterized, but, from its 
peculiar style of treatment, it is a volume 
which it would be exceedingly difficult to 
analyse. For all this, however, it is a book 
of mark, and, if not for the million, at any 
rate, is calculated for a considerable multiple 
of ten thousand readers. It is a book to 
which we would invite attention, and for 
which we would bespeak a kindly reception. 
Let it be perused-and mused over, by such as 
have suflicient nerve, on the hill-side and by 
the beach, amid the quiet of which we are 
all hoping soon to forget our cares, and in a 
mood that does not stop to carp and censure. 
Few of our countrywomen could have written 
it; but many of our countrymen may profit 
by it, if they can bring themselves to take 
counsel with a woman. And now let us pass 
to its somewhat multifarious contents. Their 
titles may seem uninviting, and even some- 
what repellant. But it is not every garden 
that is approached by a Gate Beautaful. 


These contents consist of nine essays, of 
which six have previously appeared in F'raser’s 
Magazine, and one in Lhe 1 heologieal Review, 
while the remaining two are now published 
for the first time. The order in which they 
are arranged does not strike us as felicitous ; 
and doubtless there are many who, if they 
began with the first, on ‘‘ Christian Ethics 
and the Ethics of Christ,” would be deterred, 
for more reasons than one, from proceeding 
further. 

**‘ Decemnovenarianism,” its portentous 
title once recovered from, would have served 
as amuch more tempting introduction. It 
is about this very self-asserting and breath- 
less nineteenth century of ours, which, or 
rather the riper years of which, Miss Cobbe 
accepts, with some slight deductions, in a 
commendably philosophic spirit, equally re- 
moved from optimism and from pessimism. 
Like a loyal progressionist as she is, if she 
does not altogether like the age in which her 
lot is cast, it is not because of failing to 
understand it from having fallen behind it. 
True, she sees a good deal in her contempo- 
raries to move her mirth, and rather more in 
our ancestors ; but her merriment is good- 
humoured, and she can scarcely feel resent- 
ment on contemplating the certainty that we 
ourselves are destined to furnish food for 
similar merriment to our wise descendants. 
She can frown, however, as well as. smile. 
Where she regrets the elaborate politenese of 
our dfathers, it is difficult to go along 
with her. The life of those excellent ancients, 
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exactly like our own life, was an organic 
whole. Their stately formality was indis- 
solubly part and parcel of “many t 

which we should grieve to see revived ; 
and just so the absence from ourselves 
of the ceremoniousness of forty years ago 
is a necessary concomitant of the spe- 
cialities of which we are proudest, as mark- 
ing our advance on those who came before 
us. In one icular we could surely 
take a useful lesson from the folk that 
flourished near the year one. They fought 
duels, made light of being tipsy, and used 
very bad language of those they did not 
love ; but they were far more truthful, with 
all their faults, and incomparably less tricksy, 
than those who now fill their places. In no 
respect did their times differ more from ours 
than as touching political opinions. Accord- 
ing to Miss Cobbe—and it is wittily and hap- 
pily put, abatement made for hyperbole— 
“‘ The Whig and Liberal of those days were 
more conservative than the Tory of our 
own ; and the Tory was a being of whom no 
living specimen remains, any more than of 
the Elephas primigenius. His footsteps may 
be tracked in a few old sand-coloured books, 
and his teeth lie embedded in the lower 
strata of Blackwood and the Quarterly.” 

The paper on ‘* The Rights of Man and the 
Claims of Brutes” is an eloquent protest 
against vivisection. Its opening parables 
fitly prepare for the kind-hearted disquisition 
that follows ; and one can never forget the 
story, any more than its moral, of the 
ferocious French convict whose humanity was 
reclaimed to him by the companionship of a 
rat. ‘*The Philosophy of the Poor Laws,” 
under somewhat of a misnomer, teems with 
the well-weighed suggestions of a philanthro- 
pist who speaks from personal observation 
of our indigent classes, and has studied deeply 
their inarticulate miseries. In ‘‘ The Morals 
of Literature” there is, with other good 
things, much to make a critic of Mi 
Cobbe to tremble; and so we beg she will 
not suppose, whatever we are here doing, 
that we are presuming to criticize her. That 
** The Hierarchy of Art” and ‘‘ Self-develop- 
ment and Self-abnegation ” are from one and 
the same pen is a conclusive proof—though 
the reader, should he dip ever so cursorily 
into these essays, would not long remain 
without proof of that many-sidedness which, 
even in default of the striking features 
of intellect that are conjoined with it, 
would alone be sufficient to secure Miss 
Cobb a conspicuous place among remarkable 
women. It was, we surmise, apprehension 
of offending, or else of shocking, that dic- 
tated the heading of the piece called ‘* Hades.” 
Its Gehenna element is touched very lightly 
indeed, but not, we hope, to the dissatisfac- 
tion of many that dwell on this side the 
Tweed. And, finally, we are helped to a 
summary of Parseeism in ‘‘The Sacred 
Books of the Zoroastrians.” Considerin 
the ordinary inaccessibility or costiiness o 
books on this interesting subject, it is no 
more than right to emphasise our impression 
of the high value of this truly irable 
su 





mmary. 
It is rarely that Miss Cobbe distresses 
fastidiousness by any solecistic ventures in 
matters of minor import. But she must 
pe us if we cannot make up our minds to 
all in love, at first sight, with so superfluous 
and misunderstandable a ‘* decemnovenari- 
anism” as her verb “ constate.” ‘* There 
is a universal soliditary of souls,” she informs 
us. Perhaps so; and perhaps not so; and 
ae ae some one should have put “ soli- 

ity,” and perhaps, even then, not man 

of us would be much the wiser for this intelli- 
ee And is it quite settled that the 
uddhist nirvana means “no thirst?” If 
we could not allow this to Mrs. Manning, 
neither can we allow it to one that has pored 
on the records of all sorts of outlandish re- 
and has mined in the history of their 
founders and hierarchs. No living Orientalist, 
we are quite clear, would assent to this inter- 
term nirvana implies a loss 


pretation, 
of self-consciousness which, as going the 


length of ‘absolute and never-ending uncon- 
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sciousness, can scarcely be conceived of as 
differing practically from annihilation. 








EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
L’ Ecole. Par Jules Simon. (Paris.) 


HILE the visible p of liberty in 
France is firmly checked by the strong 
hand of the present Government, there can 
be no doubt that the French mind is, in many 
respects, steadily advancing towards a state 
better fitted for the working out of free in- 
stitutions than has ever yet been reached in 
that country. 

The mere attainment of universal suffrage 
has, in itself, done much. In the first place, 
by satisfying the ideal both of the people and 
of the political philosophers, it has left their 
minds free for the consideration of other 
schemes; and secondly, by showing them 
how much evil is consistent with what they 
had hitherto looked upon as absolute justice 
in the foundations of political society, it has 
drawn their attention to many of the other, 
not really less important, conditions of free- 
dom. There is a disposition now, among 
public-spirited men to turn their attention 
to details ; to seek such reforms in practice 
as can be obtained from the present Govern- 
ment; and, where modifications of existing 
laws are necessary, to ask only for precisely 
such changes as are essential for the carrying 
out of particular objects. 

It was in a great degree this disposition 
which induced some of the most eminent and 
disinterested men of the Republican party, 
at the last general election, to consent, for 
the first time, to become candidates for a seat 
in the Assembly. Among those most honour- 
ably distinguished for their political con- 
sistency, who are now, for the first time, 
attempting what can be done in the way of 
social reform under the Imperial Government, 
none holds a higher rank than M. Jules Simon. 
His studies on the condition of the working 
classes are invaluable to all who wish to know 
something of the manufacturing population 
of France; and in his new book, ‘ L’Ecole,” 
he has combined a lucid and compact state- 
ment of the past history and present condition 
of public education in France with an earnest 
and eloquent appeal to public sympathy in 
behalf of the cause to which he is especially 
devoting himself in the Corps Legislatif. 

If the means of education in England are 
still lamentably insufficient, and if the sums 
granted by the State towards public educa- 
tion, when compared with those in some 
other countries, appear ridiculously small, we 
may turn towards the contemplation of the 
state of things in France with a complacent 
certainty that our self-opinion will not suffer 
by the comparison. Itis probably unfortunate 
for us that our nearest neighbour and most 
—— rival should be in many respects 
so far behind ourselves, as andoubtediy 
France is behind England in public educa- 
tion and in free-trade; and it would be a 
happy thing for England if there were a 

ter number of free and powerful States 

y whose experience we could profit, and by 

whose progress we might be excited to emu- 
lation. In the meantime, we ought to be 
able to learn something by a careful ob- 
servation of the particular points in which 
we are inferior or superior to others, 
and of the apparent effect of such points 
of inferiority or superiority as displayed 
in the comparative prosperity or fitness 
for political life exhibited by other nations. 
It is assuredly not to any one class of insti- 
tutions alone that the development, much less 
the permanent prosperity, of a great nation 
can ever be attributed, but it does not follow 
that its decline may not be traced to a single 
cause. With nations, as with individuals, 
many causes must combine to maintain 
health, but the neglect of any one may be 
sufficient to produce death. We should 
beware, therefore, of acceding too easily to 
the apparent moderation and good sense of 
a large class of critics who are always ready 
to tax with exaggeration the enthusiasm of 
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reformers and philanthropists because they 
attribute immense importance to the subject 
of their own particular study. It is easy, 
but not at all decisive, to call free trade, or 
religious freedom, or small properties, or 
sanitary reform, or education, the quack 
nostrum of an enthusiast. It might be such, 
and nevertheless indispensable. e may be 
quite unable to live on it alone, and yet 
unable to live without it. A man who pre- 
scribed arsenic for all diseases might be a 
dangerous quack, yet his remedy might be 
invaluable in the Lincolnshire fens. The 
practical question is not whether his own 
view of his receipt is a just one, but whether 
the time has come for us to apply it to our- 
selves. Now, in regard to France, we believe 
that, more even than in England, education 
in its simplest sense is the one great need of 
the whole people, and that it is precisely by 
his superior knowledge of the wants of the 
population that M. Jules Simon has been 
led to select this as the special object of his 
exertions. 

Doubtless the mere progress of time is it+ 
self doing much to fit the common people for 
the exercise of the franchise they possess, and 
to remove the dense ignorance that existed 
when it was first conferred upon them. 
The mere unconscious and imperceptible in- 
fluence of neighbouring countries, and of 
European civilization in general, with its 
railways, its telegraphs, its eye me and 
its commerce, must necessarily tend towards 
opening the intelligence of the population in 
every country not entirely shut off by pecu- 
liar circumstances from intercourse with 
others. But France was so peculiarly back- 
ward in general education a short time since— 
indeed, is still so much so—that the increased 
diffusion even of the mere elements of know- 
ledge which is now taking place opens out a 
wide prospect of future improvement in that 
country. lf the energy of a mere handful 
of its people—its literary and political men 
—have already sufficed to give France its 
present intellectual rank among nations, we 
may expect great results when that energy 
has no longer to struggle against the pro- 
found ignorance of the great mass of the 
people, but is placed at the head of well-in- 
formed and active-minded followers. Ib is 
true that they will have to contend against 
rivals who have had the start. of them, and 
are not disposed to stand still in the race, 
a may therefore be Tong before the French 
really occupy that indisputable supremacy 
which in their present ignorance they flatter 
themselves is already theirs. But when this 
dead weight of ignorance is removed, and 
they begin to open their eyes to their short- 
comings, their own energy and the use they 
may make of the accumulated experience 
of others will enable them to nshe'é rapid 
strides. 

The present work of M. Jules Simon is 
well calculated to arouse general interest in 
the subject it discusses. e author begins 
by a statement of the various plans for pub- 
lic instruction that have been attempted in 
France since the Revolution of 1789, and 
after showing how far the original schemes 
were ever carried out, and for what reasons 
they were superseded or suffered to fall into 
disuse, he gives an account of the present 
system, and points out its most important de- 
fects. He goes at some mos ee into the ques- 
tion of the education of girls; and although 
we differ from him on some points, it is im- 
possible not to admire the correctness with 
which he urges the necessity of equal instrae- 
tion for girls and boys, while his remarks on 
the evils that follow from a different method 
of education for men and women are worthy 
of attention in this country as well as in 
France. So also are the arguments he 
in favour of compulsory education, and the 
chapter on professional schools. The appear- 
ance of a work at once so comprehensive and 
so popular on the subject education in 
France is in itself a good sign of the diree- 
tion in which men’s minds are ing, and 
the ideas developed in it are proof that they 
are working to good purpose. aa 












COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


A General View of Positivism. Translated from 
the French of Auguste Comte, by Dr. J. H. 
Bridges. (Triibner & Co.) ‘ 


the small but growing number of the 
readers of Comte this volume will be 

very useful. The social and religious theories 
- of his later life are beginning to awaken a 
curious interest in the most unexpected 

uarters. To the vague denunciations of 
theologians and the sneers of journalists 
have succeeded serious and_ searching 
criticisms by systematic thinkers; and 
the recent reviews of these doctrines by 
Littré, Spencer, and Mill have brought them 
fairly before the Areopagus of thought. At 
the same time, the movement in religious 
ideas of the last few years is continually 
bringing to the surface, in ways the least 
obvious, and amongst persons the least pre- 
pared, that which is, after all, the only ex- 
tant attempt to found a new systematic 
religion, or a new organization of human 
life and society. 

This book is therefore not inopportune. 
If Positivism as a religion is to be discussed 
at all—and there is now no society or organ 
of any activity where it is not from time to 
time di ed—it is desirable that the dis- 
cussion should be preceded by some study or 
knowledge of the subject. Now it is not too 
much to say that an almost total ignorance 
of the system, as a system, has at present 
been the rule. Several of the leading 
doctrines have been separately criticised with 
much force, and a good many of the more 
trivial precepts have been ridiculed with 
some wit. But these bear about the same 
relation to the religion that the use of the 
surplice does to Christianity. As a system, 
it remains unknown. Nor is this singular. 
The ‘‘ Politique Positive,” the only complete 
statement of the doctrine, consists of four 
very volumes, so packed with thought, 
so peculiar in diction, method, and com- 
prehensiveness, tliat very few men could 
master their full meaning, unless by years 
of regular study. They are in fact very 
difficult reading even to one perfectly familiar 
with French. The highly-condensed and 
abstract method of thought, the singularly 
allusive, technical, and artificial language 
employed, make Comte as difficult read- 


as Dante. 

Po such persons as seriously desire to 
satisfy themselves what the doctrine, as a 
social and moral system of life, really means, 
‘it may be useful to know that the general 
sketch which Comte drew up has now been 
translated insomewhat more popularlanguage, 
and somewhat simplified in style; with the 
references and allusions suggested; exact 
inal headings, and an adequate index. 
We consider our business in such a notice as 
this to be simply to tell such readers what it 
is they are likely to find in the volume. On 
criticism of the book, as a book, or any 
jadement, analysis, or defence of it, it would 
my in these limits, ridiculous to enter. A 
famous Oxford tutor once had a knack of 
iving his pupils an analysis of universal 
Enewt , starting with God and ending 
with chonchology, all on a sheet of note 
paper. We have no such art, and shall 
abstain from the attempt to annihilate or to 
ao what professes to be a system of 
uman life in the space of two quarto pages. 
We shall not in such limits venture even to 
state it ; we despair of conveying to the most 
acute reader a notion of the life-work of a 

philosopher in a period of fifteen minutes. 
We conceive our part to be to inform our 
readers simply of the character and scope of 
this volume. This course is the more rea- 
sonable, and perhaps the more honest, as the 
writer of this notice happens to be a general 
adherent of Comte, and an intimate friend of 
the translator. Of the translation itself it is 
right to speak first, That it is perfectly satis- 
factory, we are far from saying. It 1s, per- 
impossible to translate the ‘‘ Politique ” 
| y equivalent English. The diffi- 
culties of translating Comte are such as few 
readers can readily understand. LZ xpertus 
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disces quam gravis iste labor. In the first place, 
the vocabulary employed is so copious, and 
is used with such scientific precision, and 
such complex subtlety, as to baffle the utmost 
patience and ingenuity of any one who seeks 
to render it into English. The terms are 
sometimes of new coinage, sometimes are 
popular words used in a scientific sense, and 
occasionally connote the popular idea as well. 
On the other hand, the structure of the sen- 
tences is, in Comte’s later writings, rhyth- 
mical, complex, and systematic in the highest 
degree. The thought, at the same time, is in- 
credibly full, pregnant, and suggestive, doubly 
and trebly allusive, and at once subtle and ab- 
stract. It is hence a hopeless task to represent 
at once the correlation of the ideas and the in- 
volution of the sentences. One or other 
must be given up. Dr. Bridges has sought 
to retain the minutest shades of the mean- 
ing, and as a consequence, the peculiar roll 
of the periods almost entirely disappears. 
Very many readers will consider this no dis- 
advantage. With the writer of these lines 
it is still a question whether the attempt to 
follow the varieties of the thought is not too 
dearly purchased by the loss of the rhythm, 
and partially the connexion of the sentences. 
The result, however, of the method is to 
give the English reader the entire sense 
of the original in perfectly easy, clear, and 
simple phraseology, in which the meaning is 
conveyed with scrupulous precision, and 
with far less demand on the attention of the 
reader. What is thus a very accurate and 
spirited rendering becomes in some slight 
degree a commentary, and perhaps few 
readers of the original would fail to gain 
new suggestions and lights from this version 
of so zealous and indefatigable a student. 
There are parts of the ‘‘ Politique ” which are 
quite as hard to translate as a treatise of 
Plato, and which gain as much to the 
reader from an adequate translation. The 
accuracy aimed at is much the same ac- 
curacy which a religious translator of the 
Bible considers as a sacred obligation. It 
would be difficult to find a phrase intention- 
ally omitted, modified, or coloured from one 
end to the other. This is carried to the 
point of an exact reproduction of the 
original title-page, and the retention of all 
new words and special terms used by the 
author. On details like these opinions will 
differ. If we felt bound to display our im- 
partiality or our accuracy, we should point 
out a slip in grammar at the bottom of 
page 283, and a remarkable misprint some- 
where else. The marginal headings are 
admirable, and the analysis which consti- 
tutes the index forms in itself a connected 
body of maxims. On the whole, we think 
no competent reader will fail to see that 
this is one of the most faithful and perfect 
translations of any modern work. It has 
every merit which consummate knowledge 
of the author, the devotion of a disciple, 
and unbounded labour can give to it. It 
is something in these days of hack ver- 
sions to find a ‘“‘translation from the 
French ” which has called out the whole ener- 
gies of a highly-cultivated mind. 

The volume in review (which consists of 
rather more than 400 pages crown octavo) is 
an exact reproduction of the first part, or 
‘**Discours sur Ensemble,” which opens the 
four volumesof the ‘‘Politique Positive.” This 
latter work, it is well known, is that which 
puts forth in full the religious and social system 
to which Comte gave the name of Positivism. 
The ‘‘ Discours” which we have now before us 
forms a systematic introduction to the whole, 
and is, to a certain extent, a summary, but 
principally an application of the doctrines to 
the actual conditions of society. The 
** Politique ” professes to embody a set of doc- 
trines for the regulation of thought and life. 
The introduction which we now have is 
designed to show the need existing for such 
a body of doctrines, the result ‘which they 
would produce, and the mode in which they 
are likely to work. Thus, one who desires 
to see in one view the social purpose which 
Positivism proposes to effect will obtain it in 
no way so well as in this volume. 








The volume consists of six chapters, treat- 
ing respectively of Positivism in its in- 
teflectual aspect, its social aspect, its in- 
fluence on the working classes, on women, 
on art, and on rellgae. In other words, it 
illustrates the application of the system to 
philosophy, politics, industry, to the family, 
to poetry, and to the future. It opens witha 
comparison of the doctrines with the leading 
extant philosophies ; it closes with a picture 
of society should those doctrines be realized. 
Of the intermediate chapters, the first two 
deal with the princival changes ay osed in 
our political and social system ; the last two 
deal with the principal agents by which the 
changes may be indirectly effected. The 
book is therefore strictly a practical introduc- 
tion to the subject as a whole, for it sets 
forth in order what is the aim of Positivism 
as a system, and how it seeks to effect that 
aim. 

Few perhaps of those who discuss the 
Positive Philosophy have exactly figured to 
their own minds what it is that Positivism as 
a system aims at affording. ‘‘Its primary 
object,” we learn in the exordium of this 
work, ‘‘is twofold : to generalize our scientific 
conceptions, and to systematize the art of 
social life.” ‘‘It is the object,” we are told, 
‘of all true philosophy to frame a system 
which sball comprehend human life under 
every aspect, social as well as individual. It 
embraces, therefore, the three kinds of 
phenomena of which our life consists, 
thoughts, feelings, and actions.” The end 
of this philosophy is to modify the imperfec- 
tions, the delays, and the aberrations to 
which this complex life of man is subject. No 
system of life which has been hitherto 
peepee has ever sought to organize this 

ife in all its branches on the same basis, and 
to develop it with equal completeness in all 
itsparts. They have, therefore, all failed, more 
from their incompleteness even than their 
errors. Positivism as a philosophy is an at- 
tempt to conceive the various elements of 
man’s nature on one logical method, and to re- 
duce them to the unity of an integral whole. 
As a polity, it is an attempt to guide and 
harmonise the development of life in all its 
phases equally, and with due regard to the 
relations of each. It cannot be called simply 
a philosophy, becanse it provides a body of 

es for the practical guidance of life ; it is 
not simply a social system, because its first 
purpose is to generalise the whole domain 
of thought ; much less is it simply a political 
system, because its highest instruments and 
aimsare moraland emotional ; itisnot simply a 
religion, becauseits sphereisin no subordinate 
degree the temporal cares, duties, and insti- 
tutions of our daily and ordinary life. Still 
less is it a mere collection of scientific 
dogmas or a method of scientific reasoning, 
for it is a system not so much of thought 
as of action, not to be so much studied as 
worked out—not be known, but to live by, 
not to believe, but to feel. 


Such is the account which a regular student 
of Comte would give of his collected labours. 
It is perfectly obvious that they can have no 
interest except for a limited circle of readers. 
The great bulk of the public, and even of 
the reading public, are more or less satisfied 
with such philosophies, religions, or institu- 
tions as actually exist: The great bulk of 
those who are not have scarcely any serious 
desire to substitute any others. An active 
repugnance to the prevalent doctrines is an 
absolute condition precedent to any delibe- 
rate examination of a new system. And the 
large majority of those who have such a re- 
eeoeate to the doctrines now in vogue 

ave a still greater repugnance to systems 
altogether. The residuum of those who care 
for the labours of such writers as Comte is 
extremely small. It is the last wish of him- 
self or his school that this number should be 
factitiously extended. In everything which 
these authors have said or done they haveshown 
the utmost desire to abstain from intrudi 
upon active convictions of any kind, an 
vital institutions of whatever nature. To 
attack existing forms of society on any pre- 
text ; to undermine a settled faith for any 
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cause; to suggest doubt, hesitation, dis- 
content, or strife ; to criticise, confute, or 
unmask error itself—has never been a part of 
their purpose. They show to all positive 
creeds and to all working institutions what 
is more than the mere respect of silence, the 
respect of genuine recognition. They have 
no hand in the work of dissolution. Much 
less do they dream of foreing their recon- 
struction into the midst of existing edifices. 
To rebuild is their only aim, and that upon 
ground left vacant by demolition or decay, 
or encumbered only by ruins. They have 
neversought, therefore, to push their teaching, 
er to promulgate their ideas, except amongst 
those whe might seek them freely. They 
have nothing to say to adherents of any recog- 
nized beliefs, and they ask nothing of avowed 
partisams of destruction. To the few only 
who seek a coherent set of convictions, who 
desire something whereby to rule their lives, 
and who have not got it—to such only do 
they address themselves. To such certainly 
alone is this book addressed. It bears its 
purpose on its face. Of those who read its 
title-page, it may be few will care to read 
further, but none certainly can complain 
if what they find distresses them. 

But if its purpose is thus legitimate and 
moderate, a fair claim may be made upon 
others. To organize into a vital whole the 
existing mass of scientific truths is not a 
purpose so fantastic; to make individual 
and social life more regular and consistent is 
not an object so contemptible ; to institute 
the fullest education of the human powers is 
not a task so chimerical that it justifies ran- 
dom ridicule. The devotion of many lives 
to this object is scarcely a proceeding so out- 
rageous that they need necessarily be treated 
as outcasts from the privileges of the social 
code. The very breadth of the purpose of 
the egw res if it makes his attempt im- 
possible, might at least make it respectable. 
The variety of the subjects his scheme in- 
volves, whilst on the one hand it neces- 
sarily interests readers from the most 
different points of view, and of the most 
opposite tendencies, on the other hand, pre- 
sents to each of them much which cannot 
fail to appear to him extravagant. The 
scientific student who has been impressed by 
Comte’s analysis of the material laws is 
utterly disenchanted by a scheme for extend- 
ing the laws to society. The historical stu- 
dent whom his philosophy of history has 
profoundly enlightened is scandalised by the 
notion of a creed based on demonstration. 
The politician who has caught the spirit of 
his social reforms is puzzled by what seems 
so morbid a regard for the institutions of the 
past. The religious teacher who has been 
stirred to find such an appreciation of 
theological societies, such a belief in 
the force of the emotions, is struck 
dumb by a proposal for scientific education. 
The revolutionary partisan who welcomes 
his picture of social regeneration is dis- 
gusted by institutions to perpetuate both 
moral and temporal authority. Those whom 
thé philosophy attracts the religion repels. 
Those whom the moral theories strike 
shrink from the science. Such as set store 
by the cultivation of the tenderer emotions 
are not usually devotees of intellectual truth. 
The friends of mental liberty dread of all 
things most an o ized moral control. It 
is impossible, therefore, to address all simul- 
taneously, without in turn trampling on the 
prejudices of all. To a thoughtful mind 
this would be, and must inevitably be so. 
To bridge over the vast chasm between the 
past and the future, to co-ordinate the 
opinions and the emotions, to satisfy the 
heart as well as the brain, to reconcile truth 
and love, duty and happiness, the indivi- 
dual and society, fact and imayination, order 
and p ss, may be a task utterly hopeless 
and wholly unadvisable, but itseems clearthat 
even if it were offered ‘“‘by an angel from 
heaven,” three-fourths of it must sound 
strange to the great mass of hearers, to 
whom the possi aa of such a thing has 
never presented itself, in whom the condi- 
tions of interest in such a scheme are 
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totally absent. Let any candid mind 
simply ask itself what is the task which 
Positivism undertakes. To fuse into a 
connected system the body of scientific 
knowledge, then to apply this knowledge 
to improve the whole life of each man from 
the cradle to the grave, and of the whole 
race from pole to pole, and from age to 
age. Were the task performed by imspira- 
tion, it seems clear that to grasp it, to 
conceive it, much less to judge it, would 
require a long, patient, and serious prepara- 
tion, and a power of extending the imagina- 
tion to a totally altered state of things. Let 
us suppose the Catholic and feudal life 
presented in its entirety to an intelligent 
and conscientious . Let us suppose our 
modern civilization held up in all its parts 
to an intelligent and pious Catholic of the 
middle ages. No natural goodness or 
genius, without the most sincere efforts and 

atience, would enable either of them to 
lave thought of the change with a moment’s 
tolerance or even with common candour. In 
each of these cases the grand features of the 
new scheme would appeal to qualities and 
instincts which had been more or less dor- 
mant, and which their whole training had 
neglected. The Positive scheme (which is 
comprehensive and constructive) offers indeed 
no such violent contrasts ; nor would it be 
presented at all unless the requisite prepara- 
tion was common. But such a difficulty 
more or less strong is inherent in the nature 
of any scheme involving or aiming at vast 
social changes. To all who desire no such 
changes neither this book nor books like it 
are addressed. To the pure conservative it 
offers an ample field for the most unmeasured 
indignation. To the mere jester it offers a 
rich vein of easy ridicule. But to the critic 
of any intelligence and of any self-respect it 
is a work which must be treated thoroughly 
or not treated at all. It is a discreditable sign 
of our times that men of literary reputation 
and undoubted ability are not ashamed to 
deal with works of the intellectual and social 
aim of this one as a mere opportunity for 
smart hits and trenchant criticism. Devoid 
often of solid scientific knowledge, of the 
very shreds of intellectual convictions, of 
the germs of religious or social sympathies, 
the appearance of a serious attempt to 
grapple with these subjects is to them the 
occasion for a cultivated sneer or a cynical 
appeal to the prejudices of the bigot. To 
such the real rock of offence is the advocacy 
of moral government and the protest against 
intellectual license. By such and by their 
public this book should be left untouched ; to 
those only who desire to see a new system 
of life as a whole is it addressed. ose 
who seek to know how far Positivism—the 
only existing attempt to fill this part—bids 
fair to answer their wants, may read this 
book with profit. It is put forward as the 
deliberate p mme of a definite school, 
it has been published by the wish and at 
the expense of themselves and of their 
friends, and it has been to the English trans- 
lator, in a sense which very few will under- 
stand, a prolonged labour of love. 


FrEepERIc HARRISON. 








SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
Remarks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare ; with the 


Sonnets. Sho that they Belong to the 
Hermetic Class of Writi and Explaining 


their General Meaning an . (James 
Miller, New York ; Trbner & Co., London.) 
full title of this book goes far to super- 
sede the requirement of any criticism, 
especially if we record further that it is by 
the author of ‘‘ Remarks on Alchemy,” 
‘*Swedenborg a Hermetic Philosopher,” 
‘*¢ Christ the Spirit,” and the *‘ Red Book of 
Appin, with Interpretations.” And yet it 
may be worth a word or two, not only for the 
sake of the subject, but of its mode of treat- 
ment or non-treatment, for it is a specimen 
of a literature that, without being conspicuous, 
accumulates like peat year after year, occu- 
pies considerable s at least, and has some- 


times a nobler destiny than becoming mere 
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stored fuel, as stimulating into bloom an ex- 
ceptional outgrowth of a nobler Flora. — 

o the curiosity of the natural man, in the 
first instance, as to what Hermetic writing 
may be, we get but sorry satisfaction in the 
statement that ‘‘it has so many forms, that 
definition is next to impossible ” (P. 7); that 
a general characteristic of these, however, 18 
that ‘‘they aim to illustrate life,” and “ life 
is therefore the secret of them ; ” which, as it is 
admitted that life is ‘‘an inscrutable secret,” 
helps not much on the way. Hermetic writ- 
ing, then, it should is writing which, it 
is assumed, has a sands and marvellous 
meaning, but is not easily read, and which, 
when read, states nothing whatever explicitly. 
It is like, therefore, the Lycian, not to say 
some Ninevite, inscriptions, of which it is no 
slight feat to make out the alphabet, and 
that, when thus laboriously spelt out, give 
us sentences in a language of which we not 
only do not know a word, but are in igno- 
rance of the name. 

But what a field of free warren is here for 
a confident interpreter, who is not only cer- 
tain that a meaning there is somewhere that 
will fit every word of it, but knows of only 
one meaning in the world, and is sure that he 
is carrying it about with him. 

lf we are to go through the book and rise 
from it with Shakespeare’s Sonnets trans- 
formed into Hermetic writing of this fashion, 
we shall have not much to be thankful for: 
‘¢On the whole, the reader of the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare must, we think, make up his. 
mind that the object addressed was not a. 
person, except [we wonder at the exception] 
where the poet addresses himself; and the 
object was and is invisible, except as to what . 
every man may see for himself now “ ex- 
tant” (Sonnet 83); but it has its residence - 
in a secret ‘‘ closet, never pierced with crystal 
eyes ” (Sonnet 46). 

Such is the sentence which, concluding | 
nothing else, has at least the merit of con- 
cluding the book. 

In an earlier page (85) we have this. 
equivocal enunciation: ‘‘ It is not denied - 
but that many of them may easily be under- 
stood as applicable to ordinary life, even 
where a higher purpose was designed ; but 
we are well assured that the general explana- - 
tion applicable to most of them requires the 
supposition of a mystical object, called in. 
the first Sonnet Beauty’s Rose, which is not. 
found in any one distinct visible object in» 
the world; for which reason Moses forbid 
the children of Israel from making any im 
of it, in the likeness of anything that is in 
the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth.” 

Now the tantalising fact is, that not only 
there ‘‘ may easily,” but there must posi- 
tively be recognised in Shakspeare’s Sonnets 
the emergence of allusions to personal rela- 
tions in terms so trivial, not to say sometimes 
so gross, as to scatter all merely supersensual- 
istic theories to the winds. We lay hard 
hold of definite autobiographical averments 
that not even the ethereal strains that suc- 
ceed to them will charm us into letting go 
again. We may not be disinclined to believe 
that the poet deepened some of the shadows 
of the actual in the interest of heightening 
the brilliance of the imaginary ; but itis from 
the actual William Shakespeare punning on 
his name of Will, it is from the player at the 
Globe admitting with regret some soil from 
profession—outward at least, and barely kept 
from penetrating within—‘“‘ the public means 
that manners breeds”—that we hear living 
words and catch pathetic tones direct. 
from the heart for a moment; and small 
blame, and some so mer be accorded, to 
those enthusiasts for ‘‘the Life” who exercise 
ingenuity in extracting and testing to the 
utmost what outcome is obtainable of such 
most interesting matter of personal fact. 

But still there is assuredly more, and even 
much more, to be said—as complementary, 
not in contravention—on what our author 
may please to call the ‘“‘ Hermetic” side. 
It may well be so; the poetry may well con- 
tain much that cannot be conceived as appli- 
cable to any mortal woman-—or alas! for the 
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more numerous chances—to any mortal 
friend ; but what then? As much may be 
said for any collection of love letters—if only 
sincere—that ever was written, and may be 
said most chiefly of aged germ that were 
ee es the wisest have 
written Much the same has been 


=e se Mm a reader to whom the 
“A. H.” of “‘In Memoriam” has been as much 
a blank symbol as the ‘“‘ Mr. W. H.” in the 


<pigraph of the Sonnets. Still the person- 


ilosophy 
and poetry. No copiousness of autobio- 
y in any other form, though detailed 
a ph, would com te to the 
world for the loss of Beatrice as she lives, asym- 
bolical existence, in the ‘“‘ Divine Comedy”— 
nay, not even for the eclipse of the Laura of the 
Sonnets. The tools, the names, the natures 
of sculptors and models have faded into the 
night of time, and the world would have an 
ill exchange to call them back at the expense 
of the eternal ideal of the Venus, the Diana, 
the Apollo. 

It will be a good service for the world 
when the nature of enthusiasm shall be 
scientifically ex ded by one who, sus- 
ceptible of the feeling in its highest degree, 


‘Shall be competent to keep clear of it pend- 


ing his exposition of its nature. Till then 
the world will have to wait for the appreci- 
ation, in the most frequent forms, of that 
irit of Platonism that did not begin with 
to, is not extinct in our own time, and 
has come down to us through a chain of in- 
tertangled philosophy and poetry of which 
Shakespeare’s sonnets form some links. 

Plato set forth how sensibility to beauty is 
the source of all that energy which, whether 
in vital, intellectual, or moral manifestation, 
les towards the end of most perfect, of 
dealized self-perpetuation. From the grossest 
instinct to the most refined abstraction, he 
told how the principle was still identical, and 

how the sdvanciiile mind might graduall 

ascend through friendship and love, of whic 
the immediate spring was personal beauty, to 
intimate sympathy with ideal beauty, with all 
that is holiest and best. In Shakspeare’s Son- 
nets we dwell, it must be sadly said, a good deal 
-about the lower rounds of the ladder, and yet 
its direction is not to be mistrusted. It 
would be interesting to compare them in 
‘detail with those of Michael Angelo, who 
writing in extreme age, is scarcely more 
touchingly despondent than Shakespeare at 
earlier years, and has still to check reproach- 
the recurrences of the — that the 

oes 


es of the Sonnets not pretend 
ever to have got clear from. 
. The oddity of the Hermetic book, be it said, 


consists in this, that while it is pervaded by 
co “on rs a oe ae from 
| - author will persistently invert 
the Platonic sequence and find its highest ex- 
on in such Sonnets as . and 

V., that are perhaps less than any 
others of the collection, of the ‘‘ heavens 


heavenly.” L. 


MAZARIN’S YOUTH. 


La Jeuesse de Mazarin. Par M. Victor Cousin. 
(Paris : Didier.) 








will gladly welcome the appearance of a 
work penned by one who, more than half a 


ago, as répetiteur and professor of 
the Coleg ot France gained a renown which 
neither’ 
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volume on the ministry of the great 
Cardinal ; but apart from his management of 
foreign affairs, we may say that te pe 
administration was so sanguinary and o 
pressive, that he at length succeeded in tis 
great object of rendering the French Crown 
thoroughly absolute. In achieving this end 
the Cardinal destroyed, instead of restraining, 
an aristocracy wilful, capricious, proud, and 
powerful, yet an aristocracy, with all its 
faults, deeply imbued with a principle of 
honour. It may be answered that this 
noblesse was alternately the scourge both of 
Crown and people—that its turbulence, its 
selfishness, its want of patriotism, rendered 
it dangerous to itself and to others. But, as 
Montesquieu well observes, the magistracy 
and judicial orders in France tempered the 
vices of feudality, and to use his own words, 
‘“‘les moeurs suppléaient et preparait la 
liberté.” Richelieu, it cannot be too often 
stated, was the first minister who constantly 
recurred to cowps d’etat, which in their 
return produced riots and insurrections. 
Though the indomitable will of the Cardinal 
was in the end successful in destroying 
everything like individual independence and 
liberty, and securing for the monarchy an 
autocracy all but absolute, yet the un- 
controlled exercise of this too extensive 
royal authority led in the next generation 
to long wars, extravagant expenditure, 
increased taxation, impaired resources, and 
that general discontent and _ disaffection 
which led to the events of 1789. No doubt 
Richelieu did not contemplate these 
disastrous results of his policy, but they 
were incident to a system which rendered 
the will of the monarch all but absolute. 

The foreign policy of the great Cardinal 
has always been the theme of undivided 

raise among his countrymen. The shib- 

leth of his foreign policy was to reduce 
the power of Austria and to extend that of 
France ; and this system still, and so long as 
France is France, finds an echo in the breast 
of every Frenchman. Though a cardinal in 
rank and a churchman by profession, there 
was no touch of the bigot in Richelieu. It 
is true his policy at home was to annihilate 
the Calvinists as a political party, but 
abroad he supported the Protestants of 
Germany against the Emperor, whilst he 
supported the reformed Grisons against 
the Roman Catholics of the Valteline, who 
were assisted by Spain. Richelieu further 
allied himself with the Calvinists of the 
Netherlands to attack Spain in Belgium, 
while he aided the Catalans against Philip 
IV. It was not, therefore, for dogmas or 
creeds that the great politician combated, 
but for the preponderance of France over 
the empire. Though a Frenchman by birth, 
there was much of the Italian in the character 
of Richelieu, and it is curious that his first 
initiation into the political service of France 
was under an Italian, Coneinio Concini, 
better known as the Marshal d’Ancre. 

It is not the less remarkable that the 
favourite pupil and successor of Richelieu was 
an Italian and an ecclesiastic, who had studied 
the civil and ecclesiastical law in the univer- 
sities of Rome and Alcala, and in early life 
had been crowned with a doctorate of divi- 
nity. Most of the biographers of Mazarin 
glide lightly over the obscure history of his 
youth, and are minute on the period of his 
greatness. But M. Cousin does not fall into 
this error. Having carefully read -all that 
has been written of him in Italian, he gives 
us copious details of his early history and 
en. a: His birth was comparatively 
humble, but his mother was a woman of 
beauty, grace, and good sense. The future 
diplomatist and minister was ‘‘né coiffé et 
avec deux dents.” From the early age of five 
years yo Mazarin was distinguished by 
vivacity and quickness. His earliest lessons 
ee Rome - eres from a priests of the 

; where his manner of reciting the 
ice, to use the transcendental langu 
of M. Cousin, ‘‘ ravissait les assistants.’ "At 
seven he was placed at the Roman 
under the Jesuits, who, as soon as they 





| covered his talents, sought to lure him into 
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their society ; but Mazarin was not to be de- 
luded, and he quitted their establishment. 
His mode of life for some years, while in his 
early teens, was far from edifying. He 
became an inveterate and, for a period, 
a successful gambler, but the run of luck 
suddenly turned against him, and as a last 
stake, he played away the produce of his best 
silk stoc Rome being at length too 
hot to hold him, he proceeded to Spain with 
his patron, young Jerome Colonna, who, 
destined for the urch, became afterwards 
a cardinal. In Spain Mazarin remained for 
three years, attending the universities, learn- 
ing the language and literature, and acquiring 
an insight into the politics of the country. Of 
course he fell in love, and only eseaped 
marriage to a rich burgess’s daughter through 
the intervention of his patron, Colonna, On 
his return to Rome he found the Valteline 
placed under the protection of Gregory XV. 
It was necessary to send thither a Papal 
army. The Prince of Palestrina, of the 
house of Colonna, raised a regiment for the 
purpose, and in this Mazarin obtained a com- 
pany. The clever young adventurer soon 
made himself not merely acceptable, but use- 
ful to the apostolical commissary, Sachetti, 
brother of the cardinal of that name. His 
services were alike active and intelligent, 
but this narrow sphere of action did not 
satisfy his ambition. He often journeyed to 
Rome, with the desire and design of cultivat- 
ing persons of the highest position and in- 
fluence. He paid assiduous court to the 
Barberinis and Bentivoglios. The con- 
sequence was that he was sent into Lombardy 
with Cardinal Ginetti, one of the ablest 
diplomatists of the Holy See, as Secretary 
of Legation, Ultimately he served under 
Sachetti, and entered, at the age of six-and- 
twenty, the career in which he made himself 
an illustrious name. In the thorny affair 
of the succession to the Duchy of Mantua 
Mazarin indirectly served the views of 
France, Venice, and Mantua, as against 
Austria, and in this manner first attracted 
the attention of Richelieu. The object of 
France then was that neither the branch of 
the House of Austria which reigned in Spain 
nor that which sat on the Imperial throne 
should make fresh conquests in Italy. France, 
then as now, held to the projects and policy 
of Charles VIII., Louis XIl., Francis L, 
and Henry IV. The policy of Richelieu, 
as to Italy, was identical with that of Henry 
IV. In 1634 and 1635, as M. Cousin states 
in a note, the Cardinal Minister sent and 
maintained an army beyond the Alps, on 
the express condition that Piedmont would 
cede in Savoy an _ equivalent for all 
that France could gain for her in Lombardy, 
A treaty to this effect is in existence in the 
archives of the French Foreign-office, entered 
on under the auspices of the Pope, and which 
received the assent of several Italian princes. 
The Revolution of 1789 undertook the pro- 
ject left unaccomplished by Richelieu, and 
‘¢ thanks be to Heaven,” says the Pair @ 
Parapluie of Louis Philippe, ‘‘ we have seen 
this policy of France definitively triumph at 
Magenta and Solferino, and Austria herself 
acknowledging the fact.” In this statement 
the Pair @ Parapluie is a little too magni- 
loguent. Italy is not yet ‘“‘free from the 
Alps to the Appenines,” according to the 
earliest Napoleonic programme, nor does she, 
as yet, possess Rome or the far-famed Quadri- 
lateral. Though M. Cousin magnifies the 
very great objects attained in 1859 and 1840, 
yet it is gratifying to find that he does not 
share the venerable prejudices and jealous 
fears of his brother Academicians, Villemain 
and Thiers, as to a united Italy. 

Of the Charles Emmanuel of 1630 and 
1634 M. Cousin draws a graphic portrait. 


' The House of Savoy was then, as now, dis- 


tinguished by a lofty courage and an irre- 
pressible ambition. In this portion of the 
work there are indirect allusions to modern 
events, the more pregnant and pointed be- 
cause they convey much more than is ex- 
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Mazarin needed only a fitting opportuni 
to prove himself a one Ssadaeh fe 
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excelled in conversation, he was prompt, he 
was ready, he was agreeable, he was in- 
sinuating, and possessed what M. Cousin 
calls “‘le talent de s’ouvrir le chemin.” 
At the Court of Savoy ‘‘ cachant sa pensée, 
et prodiguant les paroles,” circumspect, yet 
open, modest, yet not without perfect self- 
confidence, he achieved great success. 

The tortuous conduct of the Court of Savoy 
in respect to Italian politics gave Richelieu 
much uneasiness, and Mazarin, who had all 
the intrigues of that court at his fingers’ ends, 
resolved to have a personal conference with 
the great Minister. In his first and second 
interviews with the master of France he ex- 
hibited so much address, dexterity, and pecu- 
liarity of resources, that Richelieu marked 
him for his own. No man was more anxious 
to find disciples, pupils, and instruments 
than ‘le grand Cardinal ;” but in Mazarin 
he found a disciple of superior merit, and, 
to use the language of M. Cousin, ‘‘ Richelieu 
avait mis du soin et une sorte de coquet- 
terie & ce que le jeune chargé d’affaires 

ntifical fut satisfait de lui.” And that 

azarin was fully satisfied with him we learn 
from Richelieu’s own memoirs. Yet at this 
period the Pontifical diplomatist could not, 
though he understood the language, hold 
a conversation in French; and Richelieu, 
though he understood Italian well enongh, 
could not sustain a conversation in Italian. 
The great Minister of France, M. Cousin 
opines, with much reason, spoke in French, 
while Mazarin spoke in Italian. Mazarin 
afterwards, of course, learned French 
thoroughly, but like a more celebrated 
character of modern times, spoke it always 
with a foreign accent. 

It is curious to find the very same argu- 
ments that we have recently heard as to the 
acquisition of Nice put forward both by 
Henry IV. and by Richelieu. At p. 275 of 
the work before us we find Richelieu urging, 
**Qu’il n’etait pas possible de laisser les 
defilés des Alpes qui conduisent en quelques 
heures 4 Grenoble, et de Grenoble a Lyon, 
au pouvoir d’un Prince sans foi” (the King 
of Savoy), ‘* qui les ouvrait ou les fermait & 
son gré.” 

After the death of Charles Emmanuel, his 
son, Victor Amadeus, exhibited a restlessness, 
an eager ambition, and a faithlessness in the 
affair of Casal, which greatly troubled Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin, as well as Spinola and 
Schomberg ; but on the 26th September, the 
armies being in presence on the plain of Casal, 
Mazarin appeared, armed cap-a-pied, on the 
field of battle, dramatically proclaiming the 
a which he had concluded the evening 

fore. The consequence was, that Mont- 
ferrat was evacuated, and Italy saved from 
the war with which she was menaced. Here 
the work entitled ‘‘ La Jeunesse de Mazarin” 
ends, but we may state that from this period 


Richelieu never lost sight of his young | 


disciple. In 1639 Mazarin entered the 
councils of the King of France, and from 
that period there was not a considerable 
negotiation with which his name is not mixed 
up. The active diplomatic and ministerial 
life of Mazarin commences with the death 
of Richelieu, soon after the execution of 
Cinq Mars. Richelieu recommended him as 
his successor, and Louis XIII. faithfully fol- 
lowed the advice given in this regard by the 
deceased Cardinal. But it was not till after 
the death of Louis XIII. himself, which oc- 
curred shortly afterwards, that Mazarin, 
under the regency of Anne of Austria, at- 
tained the summit of power. Alone, with- 
out relatives, party, or other support than a 
patient and subile ambition, he made him- 
self the first man in France, and gained not 
only the confidence, but the heart of Anne of 
Austria. He negotiated the treaties of West- 
phalia and the Fotenees, put an end to the 
war of the Fronde without cruelty, and pre- 
peer the way for the peaceful accession of 

uis XIV. Yet he was a managing, adroit, 
and capable, rather than a great minister ; for 
apart from the direction of the exterior 
policy of France and the quelling of the 
war of the Fronde, he did nothing to im- 
P or develop the -resources of the 





_ ony, and was mother of Eu 


country of his adoption. He was more 
subtle, less stern, and less able than Riche- 
lieu, but he was stained with Richelieu’s love 
of money, and acquired an immense fortune 
at the public expense. His five nieces, 
all born Italians, were figures nearly as re- 
markable as himself. The eldest, Laura 
Mancini, married the Duke of Vendome; the 
second, Olympia, married Maurice of Sax- 
ne of Savoy ; 
the third, Mary, subjuga the heart of 
Louis XIV., who wished to marry her, but 


| she gave her hand to Prince Colonna; the 














fourth, Hortense, one of the prettiest women 
of her time, was asked in marriage by Charles 
II. and the Duke of Savoy, but her uncle 
refused both offers, and made her marry 


| the son of Marshal Malleraye; the fifth 


married the Duke of Bouillon. 

Into the early history of Mazarin M. 
Cousin has introduced much new matter 
obtained from the Barberini papers, and he 
tells the history of his hero with a clear, 
ness and conciseness oftener sought than 
found in our day. We m 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Herman Merivale. 
(Longman and Co.) 


VERY writer of reviews finds some ex- 
cuse for trying to ward off from his 


_ contributions the early oblivion to which in 


the natural course of things they are doomed. 
And many of these contributions deserve a 
longer space of life than a month, or even 
three months, They often display learning, 
vigour, and diligence, which are indicative 
of strength and promise vitality; but by 
the side of these, almost all carry in their 
constitution the symptoms of their ephe- 
meral destiny. The writer who writes to 
live sticks to his subject, the writer who 
writes for the quarter plays with it, and is 
easily led away by the analogies which con- 
nect it with the current subjects of the 
moment. One of the must interesting papers 
in Mr. Merivale’s book illustrates our mean- 
ing. It is a paper on ‘*The Landscape of 
Ancient Italy, as Delineated in the Pom- 
peian Paintings.” He takes us to the heights 
of the island of Capri, and as we look on the 
Bay of Naples, bids vs note the changes 
which the landscape has undergone in the 
last eighteen hundred years. Thus by de. 
grees we reach the immediate subject of 
inquiry—the changes of the vegetation, as 
shown by comparing the trees of the present 
day with those pourtrayed in the Pompeian 
frescos :— 


One of the greatest features of interest 
which Italy presents consists in the circum- 
stance that the northern and southern types of 
vegetation—to speak more closely, the northern- 
temperate and the sub-tropical—meet together, 
especially in its warmer regions, in stronger 
contrast than probably anywhere else. The 
same remark is true, to some extent, of the 
Mediterranean shores in general ; but those of 
France and Turkey approach more to the general 
northern aspect; those of Hamburg to the 
tropical ; in favoured Italy the two types seem 
sometimes to blend and sometimes to contrast in 
ever-changing and ever-striking variety. . The 
same was doubtless to some extent the case in 
ancient times. But the northern character was 

robably far more prevalent then than now. 
Man has doubtless done much towards the 
effecting of this change, the more valuable 
plants of the south having been gradually in- 
troduced, and the indigenous woods cleared for 
their reception ; which Toomes at least a probable 
conjecture that Nature has done much of her- 
self. We talk familiarly of the hardy vegeta- 
tion of the north ; but when the two meet on 
conditions of climate endurable by both, the 
children of the southern sun seem to show the 
greater hardihood, and to come out survivors in 
the long battle for existence. Their very aspect, 


_ their rough bark and feathery leaves, seem in- 





dicative of a stronger vitality than that which 
animates the more majestic, but more delicate 
structure of the leafy giants of the northern 
temperate zone. 

The stone-pine, the cypress, the vine, the 
olive, the fig, the oleander, the gigantic reed, 
and the iris, all figure in the frescos, and 


91 








are still common. But the list of additions 
contains several vegetable forms which we 
now think characteristic of Italian —a 
The lemon ae - Rion bag Boe ents ro 
o e was brought e uguese ; 

sion? han eet cae from fAmerica; the 
vine is no longer wedded to the elm, but to 
the silk-worm mulberry, a tree unknown to 
the Pompeians ; the chesnut was introduced 
before the Christian era, and was cultivated 
for its fruit, but it had not yet clothed the 
lower slopes of the Apennines and supplanted 
the beech; the quaint and clumsy prickly 
pear, to be seen everywhere, the fruit of 


| which is sold at every stall, and forms in 


summer a staple article of food for the 
lower classes, came from America. On the 
other hand, the Oriental palm and the date 
palm were familiar to the ancients, and are 
now rare. By a train of thought not unna- 
tural, these changes lead Mr. Merivale on to 
the thirteen centuries of Italian decline, and 
then to adiscussion of progress and positivism, 
till we find ourselves deep in a refutation of 
a sermon delivered by Dr. Temple at Oxford, 
on the history of the human race, and have 
quite forgotten the landscape. The frame- 
work of the essay is precisely the conversa- 
tion which would have taken place between a 
couple of educated Englishmen looking out 
from Capri upon the Bay of Naples in the 
autumn after the publication of ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews.” If not written, it was thought 
out on the spot. It has the freshness due to 
its origin, but is too desultory for an his- 
torical study. 

Mr. Merivale has borrowed his title, ‘* His- 
torical Studies,” from the French, and has 
divided these studies into three series. The 
essay we have quoted may be taken as a 
specimen of the last two series ; but it is the 
first series which gives a distinctive character 
to the volume. That series consists of essays 
‘On Some of the Precursors of the French 
Revolution.” Mr. Merivale says :— 


Any one who should undertake in earnest the 
task of collecting and analysing, in one work, the 
career and influence of those men of the 
18th century who, in their several capacities, 
contributed to bring about the French Revolu‘ 
tion ; who should endeavour to distinguish the 
several schools of political thought which 
existed among the so-called philosophers of that 
century ; to define the limits to which each was 
conducted by its own independent line of argu- 
ment; to reach the point where each bold fore- 
runner, like the athletes of old, as he — 
out of the course, handed his toreh to another ; 
to assign, also, their due meed of honour to 
those among them, statesmen and sovereigns, as 
well as mere writers, who were really actuated 
by an ardent longing for the improvement of the 
condition of mankind, and who expended their 
lives and risked their fame in the pursuit of 
that object—would embark on one of the most 
important historical und ings which remain 
to be performed for the intellectual benefit of 
this generation. It would complete the 
‘* History of the French Revolution” itself, by 
adding to it a preface scarcely less instructive 
than itself, and without which the narrative of 
subsequent events cannot be really understood 
or appreciated. 

The idea contained in these lines has given 
unity to the essays of this series, though, as 
Mr. Merivale says, he has attempted nothi 
more than a few sketches. But why shoul 
not Mr. Merivale work out his idea? He 
speaks of his writings as the *‘ amusement of 
years of an occupied life.” It is almost 
impossible for any one in official life or in a 
profession to write a complete history. The 
details of one duty interfere with the details 
of the other duty. The hours of public work 
clash with the hours which must be spent 
in the reading-room of the British Museum. 
But for the preface which Mr. Merivale 
supposes, public life brings experience which 
cannot be learned in the reading-room of the 
British Museum. In the subdivision of 
literary labour, such historical studies are 
best assigned to a man of reflection in high 
official station. And there is a field for them 
in English literature. Meanwhile, we must 
accept the sketches which Mr. Merivale has 

iven us. The chief of them are sketches of 

oseph II., Catharine II., Pascal Paoli, and 
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a up of the trio, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Goethe. Of these the most reflective 
is that of Francis II.; the most 
finished that of Pascal Paoli. Paoli is a 
tempting subject. The fact that he was a 
friend of Johnson, and was worshipped 
by Boswell, commands some interest. But 
besides, he was “‘ one of the ablest and most 
virtuous men of his own or any time; a 
hero and a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of both words; one who needed but 
a larger stage, and a more propitious 
fortune, to rank in sober reality with the 
ideal great of classical renown.” He first 
interested the notice of Europe when he 
became the leader of the Corsicans, in 1755, 
in their struggle inst the Genoese, and 
was elected dictator, under the title of 
general, For twelve years he was a great 
ruler ina small island. In virtue of these 
years, he finds a place in Mr. Merivale’s 
gallery :— 

He was a specimen, and an admirable one, 
of the statesmen-philosophers of the 18th 
oueery. a the rag te which oe Turgot, 
ose -» an on te) —men 
‘hase date is more Treat” but vie clioabed 
probably a greater amount of good than any 
other ‘‘ clique” whom history has recorded. 


Then followed the annexation of Corsica by 
France. Paoli resisted for a time, in the 
hope of obtaining aid from England ; but 
when that hops failed, and resistance became 
useless, he took refuge on board an English 
vessel, and came to London in 1769. Here 
he was received with enthusiasm. The 
Ministers gave him a pension. Boswell, who 
had made a pilgrimage to Corsica to see him, 
had now the pleasure of presenting Johnson 
to him. Boswell’s two heroes “ met,” as he 
tells us, ‘‘ with a manly ease, mutually con- 
scious of their own abilities, and of the ability 
of each other.” The introduction led on to 
friendly intercourse. Paoli lived here for 
ten years, mingling much in English society. 
The French Revolution recalled him to active 
life. By the leave of the French Assembly, 
he returned to Corsica in 1790, and found 
himself called upon ‘‘to work out the problem 
of the revolution in Corsica.” The five 

ears spent in that work were unsuccessful. 

ndeed, success was impossible. But for us 
now-a-days the politics of Corsica in 1790 
are uninteresting. The salient points of 
those five years are that Corsica was placed 
under English protection; that Nelson and 
Paoli fought on the same side; and that Paoli 
was brought into relations with Napoleon, 
first friendly, and then hostile, which left on 
the mind of Napoleon a lasting admiration 
for Paoli. In 1795 Paoli left Corsica, and re- 
turned to England. He died here in 1807, 
and a monument was erected to him in West- 
minster Abbey, ‘“‘ among the memorials of 
the great men of the island which adopted him, 
and which he loved next to his own.” Mr. 
Merivale’s essay exemplifies the remark he 
quotes from Sir Walter Scott, that there is 
a peculiar kind of zest attaching to bio- 
graphical narratives which bring the highest 
pitch of civilization closely in contrast with 
the half-savage state of society. 

In one of his papers Mr. Merivale con- 
tributes another presumption to the remark- 
able list which converge to point out Sir 
Philip Francis as ‘‘ Junius.” There is in the 
collection of the letters of “‘ Junius” a letter 
of the 23rd of April, 176%, signed ‘‘ Bifrons.” 
‘'Bifrons” is universally admitted to be 
** Junius.” In this letter, ‘‘ Bifrons,” speak- 
ing of casuists, writes : “‘ 1am not deeply read 
in authors of that professed title, but I re- 
member seeing Busenbaum, Sacres, Molina, 
and a score of other Jesuit books, burned 
at Paris, for their sound casnistry, by the 
hand of the common .’ This 

has excited attention. from a state- 
ment made Lady Francis, that her hus- 
band was at the Court of Louis XV. 
when the Jesuits were driven out by 
Madame de Pompadour. Mr. Merivale 
has supplied a link which seems to connect 
the two statements. The books of the 
Jesuits were burnt on the 7th of August, 
1761, in front of the Palais de Justice. At 








that time we were at war with France, and, 
therefore, no Englishman under ordinary 
circumstances could have seen the ceremony. 
This fact tells strongly against the competi- 
tion of Francis ; but, strangely enough, be- 
comes strong evidence for him. Francis 
was in the Foreign-office of that day from 
1759 to 1763. In the summer of 1761, Mr. 
Hans Stanley was sent to Paris to negotiate 
terms of peace with the Duke of Choiseul. 
He had with him a staff of assistants from the 
Foreign-office. No list of the staff has yet 
been found, but it is probable that Francis 
was a member of it, for he had already been 
employed twice on missions of a similar 
kind. Mr. Stanley wrote to Mr. Pitt a long 
account of the whole matter. ‘* Bifrons” de- 
scribes himself as having seen the burning of 
the books. Mr. Merivale suggests that 
Francis was either with the embassy, and saw 
the scene ‘*‘ Bifrons”’ describes, or read in the 
Foreign-office Mr. Stanley’s despatch, and 
chose afterwards to call himself an eye-wit- 
ness. Every one knows that Lord Macaulay 
took the keenest interest in the search for 
*‘ Junius.” Mr. Merivale pointed out to him 
those facts, and expressed his surprise that 
Francis should have given ‘‘ such a key to 
his identity as this little piece of auto- 
biography affords : ”— 

‘*The answeris plain,” replied Macaulay on the 
instant, with one of those electric flashes of 
rapid perception which seemed in him to pass 
direct from the brain to the eye. ‘The letter of 
‘ Bifrons’ is one of ‘Junius’s’ earliest productions 
—its date at half a year before the formidable 
signature of ‘Junius’ was adopted atall. The 
first letter signed ‘ Junius’ is dated in November, 
1768. In April, 1768, the writer had neither 
earned his fame nor incurred his personal danger. 


A mere unknown scatterer of abuse, he could’ 


have little or no fear of directing inquiry towards 
himself. 

‘* But [he added] I much prefer your first sup- 
position to your second. It is not only the most 
picturesque, but it is really the most probable ; 
and, unless the contrary can be shown, I shall 
believe in the actual presence of the writer at 
the burning of the books. Remember, this ex- 

lains what otherwise seems inexplicable, Lady 
Fransia's imperfect story, that her husband ‘was 
at the Court of France when Madame de Pompa- 
dour drove out the Jesuits.’ Depend on it, you 
have caught ‘Junius’ in the fact. Francis was 
there. 


Mr. Merivale describes his essays as ‘‘ the 
attempts of a learner to assist fellow-learners 
with himself.” We must add that every one 
of his fellow-learners will learn something, 
and that pleasantly, from him. 








The Russians in Central Asia: their Occupa- 
tion of the Kirghiz Steppe and the Line of the 
Syr-Daria: their Political Relations with Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Kokan: also Descriptions of 
Chinese Turkestan and Dzungaria. By Captain 
Valikhanof, M. Veniukof, and other Russian 
travellers. Translated from the Russian by 
John and Robert Michell. (Edward Stanford. ) 
—Despite its fragmentary character, this book 
is worthy of attentive perusal. It contains in- 
formation very much wanted in this country. 
There is a large party here which constantly 
ascribes the most ambitious designs to Russia, 
and seems convinced that, before many years are 
gone, Russia will oust us from India. These views 
are ably combated by the late Mr. Hume Green- 
field in the elaborate introduction to this volume. 
It is true that Russia is gradually obtaining pos- 
session of fresh territory in Asia ; but it is also 
true that the inhabitants of that territory gain 
immensely by the change. We cannot see why 
Russia is less justified in extending her posses- 
sions in Asia than we are. It does not follow 
that such acquisitions are a source of strength to 
either power. We do not benefit by them, except 
in the unsubstantial matter of glory. Cordially 
recommending the perusal of this interesting 
volume as the best means for understanding the 
subject, we shall conclude by extracting from 
the preface some remarks, with which we en- 
tirely concur: ‘‘ There is no doubt Bokhara and 
o Khiva, as well as Kokan, are entirely at the 
**mercy of Russia, and will probably, in the 
‘course of time, become subject to it; 
“but a sal of this book will afford 


‘*some evidence of the present uselessness 
‘* of such conquests to an empire already too large 
ely, thinly peopled at its centre, and | 
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‘* just entering upon a long and perhaps trouble- 
‘* some process of political reorganization. De- 
‘‘ sions, however, on British India gf uite as 
‘¢ well be entertained with a force on the Caspian 
‘¢ as with an army at Bokhara. The same dis- 
‘¢ tance would have to be passed by the invading 
‘* force before reaching Afghanistan, and thesame 
‘¢ dangers would haveto be encountered by it from 
‘* a British army rapidly moved on byrailways and 
‘* rivers, and furnished with abundant supplies. 
‘¢ Ontheotherhand, thesecurity and development 
‘* of the Russian trade with Central Asia must 
‘‘ eventually benetit England. Bokhara at pre- 
‘‘ sent supplies Russia with cotton, dried fruits, 
‘* and other goods, and imports their value from 
‘¢ Russia half in hardware, wooden boxes, and 
‘¢ coarse prints, and half in specie. That specie is 
‘¢ all that the Central Asiatics have to offer in 
‘¢ return for English manufactured goods, which 
‘* they highly esteem, but which they cannot buy 
‘* with their inferior products. As prosperity, 
‘* coming in the wake of tranquillity, becomes 
‘‘more general in the plains of Turkestan, so 
‘‘ will the demand for English manufactures 
‘‘and the means of purchasing them, now 
‘*almost absent, become available. In the 
‘* meanwhile, and apart from all political con- 
‘¢ siderations, the continued efforts of Russian 
‘¢men of science to throw light on a region of 
‘*the world so little known and so highly in- 
‘‘ teresting, cannot but meet with the sympathy 
‘*of the English public, and merit its warm ap- 
** proval. 

Diamonds and Precious Stones: their History, 
Value, and Distinguishing Characteristics. With 
Simple Tests for their Identification. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. (John Camden Hotten.) 





—Although in some respects less notable than . 


the recently-published work on ‘‘ Precious Stones 
and Precious Metals” by Mr. King, yet this 
volume is quite as interesting, and even more 
useful. Written by a gentleman whose practical 
acquaintance with the subject is unequalled, it 
contains many particulars which could hardly lie 
within the knowledge of the most famous 
scholar or collector. r. Emanuel specially ad- 
dresses those who purchase diamonds and 
recious stones, and imparts to them in- 
ormation which is of the greatest value; 
and although the author disclaims all pre- 
tensions to ‘‘literary or _ scientific skill,” 
yet he conveys his information in a clear and 
straightforward manner, and succeeds in making 
himself readily understood by readers wholly 
unversed in the technicalities of the subject. 
The illustrations serve to enhance the interest of 


the text. For the most part they are very well 


executed. Tables of prices and tests are also 
appended, and by means of these the reader may 
learn, almost at a glance, the characteristics of 
the different precious stones. As an example of 
the author’s style, and also as affording very 
valuable hints, we select the following passage 
for quotation: ‘‘It may be taken as a general 
‘* rule that stones, either rough or cut, which are 
‘* affected by the file are not precious stones ; 
‘* and to persons who are accustomed to its use, 
‘*the difference of the resistance, and of the 
‘* grating sound occasioned, affords a fair 
‘* criterion of hardness. In the use of this tool, 
** however, care must be taken not to file the 
** delicate edges; as even the diamond, the 
‘** hardest of bodies, might chip, if subjected to 
‘*the tool on the girdle, which, as has before 
** been said, is as thin as the edge of a knife. 

‘* For example, supposing it were wished to 
‘* ascertain what gem a white stone was: if it 
‘* were scratched by a sapphire, it would at once 
** be seen, on reference to the Table A, that it 
** could not be a diamond ; if its specific gravity 
** were less than 3°9, it could not be a ruby or 
‘* sapphire ; if it did not acquire electricity by 
** heat, it could be neither a topaz nor a jar- 
** goon ; and if it scratched glass, it would be 
‘* seen that it must be either a beryl, or quartz, 
‘* or rock-crystal. For the purpose of ascertain- 
‘*ing these facts, a crystal of sapphire (which 
‘* may be obtained easily and without expense), 
‘*a piece of quartz or rock crystal, a piece of 
‘** hard flint-glass, and a pair of scales for the 
‘* purpose of taking the specific gravity, are all 
‘* that is necessary. Those persons who are in 
** possession of an electrometer or a a 
‘* apparatus, havejvaluable adjuncts to the simple 
‘* tests here indicated. 

** A very common mode of fraud, practised on 
$8 pe oS persons in cut stones, is the 
** doublet,’ or ‘semi-stone.’ In this case the 
‘* top of the stone is genuine and the under-part 
‘* glass, joined together artistically with cement ; 
‘* sometimes, for instance, the top is sapphire, 
‘‘and the under part a gem of less value, such 
“as garnet. When set, these stones are very 
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* difficult to detect, and frequently deceive the 
“‘ most experienced. When the under-part is of 
** glass, however, the application of the file to 
**the under as well as upper surface will, of 
** course, at once show the imposition. Set 
** stones which are set with a back are generally 
** of pale colour or small lustre, painted or set 
** with coloured foil, to enhance their beauty. 
** Sometimes, however, stones which are set open, 
** or to use the technical term, ‘azur,’ have the 
‘* interior of the setting enamelled or painted, to 
“ throw a tint of colour into the gem ; or, in the 
** case of the diamond, have the inside of the 
** setting of polished silver, to correct a yellowish 
**tinge. Iu all these cases, to be forewarned is 
**to be forearmed, and a careful examination 
** will prevent any one being deceived by these 
** means. ”’ 

Even to those who possess Mr. King’s work this 
beautiful little volume will be welcome. It isa 
good sign when those who are engaged in com- 
merce come before the world in the capacity of 
authors. We are glad to be able to rank Mr. 
Emanuel among the number of those who, de- 
servedly successful in commercial pursuits, have 
merited the thanks of the public for taking 
up their pens and recording the results of their 
experience. 





Napoleon the Third and his Court. Bya 
Retired Diplomatist. (Maxwell & Co.)—In the 
preface, the ‘‘ Retired Diplomatist” tells us 
that he ‘‘has had opportunities granted but to 
few for studying the character of the present 
Emperor of the French.” As he appends the 
initials ‘‘H. 8S.” only, we have hardly any clue 
to trace the author. Judging from his work, 
we should say that he has occupied a large 
portion of his time in making cuttings from 
newspapers. Certainly, many of the anecdotes 
are of a kind which a man need not be a 
diplomatist in order to collect. Here is one out 
of many examples: ‘‘‘ Mon todo, mon todo is 
coming !’ the ress Eugenie cries, when she 
hears her Gakents footstep ; leaps up to him, 
kisses and pats him. Thus the women occupied 
in her apartments state” (p. 235). Probably it 
is from an equally trustworthy scurce that the 
following piéce of information has been ob- 
tained: ‘‘The Empress incessantly occupies 
herself with her toilet, and is very fond of dress. 
She has a large lay figure, on which she tries 
experiments” (p. 245). The curious stories 
about the Emperor are both numerous and ex- 
traordinary. This is a fair sample of their 
ey: *‘Among the pheasants which were 

riven up tothe muzzle of the Emperor’s gun, at 
Ferriéres, several trained parrots were mingled, 
which, when shot by Napoleon, fell at Cesar’s 
feet with the dying cry of Vive! Empereur/”’ Itis 
evident, we think, that the ‘‘ Retired Diploma- 
tist”” has been a constant reader of Baron Mun- 
chausen’s famous work. Hehascaughtthe Baron's 
manner very perfectly. The following, which 
is headed ‘‘A Wondrous Tale,” is based, we 
suppose, on private information, obtained by the 
** Retired Diplomatist” : ‘‘ Italian conspirators 
bribed the Emperor’s hatter to manufac- 
‘ture a new infernal machine in the shape of a 
hat, so arranged that on putting it on, a circle 
of needles issued which entered the head, while 
each formed a sort of gun-barrel, which was dis- 
«charged into the brain. The conspiracy, how- 
ever, was discovered ; and when the hatter to the 
Court went to deliver the machine, he was shown 
into the Imperial cabinet. (The Emperor ordered 
him to put the hat on himself. The hatter re- 
fused, with the declaration that he could not 
possibly _ on a hat intended for an Imperial 
head. The Emperor produced a pistol. ‘* Will 
you put on the hat—yes orno?” The hatter 
obeyed the order, and fell dead on the ground.” 
This is certainly what young ladies would 
style, a dreadful story. We wonder if the ‘‘ Re- 
tired Diplomatist,” or any one else, ever saw a 
needle which ‘‘formed a sort of gun-barrel?” We 
ehall conclude by quoting a e which con- 
tains, we presume, a record of the experience 


- gained by the ‘‘ Retired Diplomatist” during his 


intercourse with the Emperor: ‘‘ Napoleon fre- 
quently produces the impression at audiences 
that he is not listening; his eyelids sink, he 
allows the person who is addressing him to finish 
what he has to say without interrupting him. 
Still, he has observed his man, and a oe re- 
marks testify that he has heard everything. 
Napoleon’s mode of working is very interesting. 
Thus, for instance, he composes his speech from 
the throne at the last moment, an hour before 
the a apey hy the session, and bases it on the 
reports of the Ministers. Every document that 
comes from Napoleon’s writing table smells for a 
long time after of tobacco smoke.” We have 





quoted enough to enable our readers to form an 
opinion of the character of this volume. If we 
refrain from adding our own opinion, it is be- 
cause we could not word it in such a way as to 
express all we think, and at the same time avoid 
the use of epithets which it were unpolite to 
employ. 
The Camel, its Anatomy, Proportion, and 
Paces. By Elijah Walton. (Day & Son. 1865.) 
—Mr. Walton is already well known as a 
successful painter of sky and mountains in the 
Alps and in the East. The present volume will 
ive some idea of the conscientious and self- 
- tee industry with which his work is exe- 
cuted. During his residence in Egypt, in the 
winters of 1862—4, he found that camels were 
difficult animals to draw in a satisfactory manner: 
accordingly, after making a number of studies, 
he purchased a camel, and then proceeded to 
sketch it in all its favourite positions. A space of 
sand was carefully levelled, and the animal put 
through its various paces. A map of each of the 
tracks was constructed, and careful measure- 
ments were taken. The victim of science was 
then killed, and anatomical drawings made of 
different parts of the muscularsystem. Finally, 
the carcass was macerated, and the bones were 
carefully delineated. The results of this arduous 
undertaking are recorded in this volume, which 
contains ninety-five plates (imperial folio), all 
drawn upon the stone by the author himself. 
The sketches of the living animal are very 
spirited, and the ‘“‘dry bones” most carefully 
copied. The work will indeed be most ‘‘useful 
to the anatomist, naturalist, and artist ;” and 
we wish it all success, though we fear that in a 
pecuniary sense this is hardly possible. 








An Introductory Lecture on Archeology, De- 
livered before the University of Cambridge. By 
Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S., Disney Pro- 
fessor of Archeology. (Deighton, Bell & Co. 
1865.)—As our readers may remember, the 
author of this little volume, already well known 
to the literary world as a scholar and an anti- 

uarian, was elected about three months ago to 
the chair of Archzology in the University of Cam- 
bridge. This, the firstfruits of his labours in that 
office, fully proves that he is thoroughly well quali- 
fied to digdhntan its duties. The professor, after 
pointing out to his audience that he is not, and 
ought not to be, restricted to the study of 
classical antiquities alone, proceeds to lead them 
on a tour of the world. After a careful summary 
of the most important discoveries with reference 
to the human race in the age before written 
history—the testimony of the gravels, peat- 
mosses, caves, lakes, and shores—he briefly 
describes the remains of Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, Persia, Palestine, Pheenicia, and Lycia. 
He then passes on to the antiquities of Greece 
and Rome, and after a brief glance at the 
Etruscans and the Celts, concludes the summary 
with a sketch of Byzantine and medieval archex- 
ology. The lecture, as might be e ted from 
an author of Professor Churchill Bab n’s ex- 
perience, is written in rich and vigorous English; 
and its value to the student is enhanced by an 
appendix containing lists of books in which he 
will find information relating to the different 
branches of archeology ; in fact, it is quite a little 
handbook to that science. 








LITERATURE IN HUNGARY. 


OUNG Hungary is straining every nerve to 
diminish the distance between itself and 
the rest of Europe, and to assimilate itself more 
nearly to the Western nations. If groans and 
wishes could do it, the gallant Magyars would 
be at once the foremost in science, literature, 
and civilization generally, but they must have 
patience, and not expect to do at once what 
it has taken other nations centuries to accom- 
poy Some enterprising spirits have just esta- 
lished a new weekly review of science, art, 
literature, education, &c., a novel feature of 
which is that, though written throughout in 
Hungarian, some of its articles are contributed 
by distinguished foreigners. We see that Pro- 
fessor Owen, C. Carter Blake, Esq., and Dr. 
Brehm, of Hamburg, will be among its contri- 
butors, their articles being carefully translated 
into Hungarian. 

We have received the two first numbers of 
the Uj Korszak (New Era), as it calls itself, 
which promise well. The Pesti Naplé (Peath 
Jou , indeed, speaks highly of it, and warmly 
recommends it to the patronage of the public. 
Dr. Paul Balogh contributes a series of articles 
on ‘* Ocean phytes,” the first of which is 
accompanied by an engraving of some of the sea 
anemones in the Regent’s Park Aquarium. In 
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the second number there is a short article on 
‘‘The Landscape Scenery of the Heavenly 
Bodies,” with an illustrative sketch supposed to 
be taken in the moon. The review of foreign 
literature contains a notice of the Anthro- 
pological oe (Triibner), heey de la ‘fae 
Géologique de France, Geological Magazine (Long- 
man), and the Statesman’s Year-book (Mac- 
millan). Mention is made of the publication of all 
the latest works in Hungarian, lish, French, 
German. Among the former we observe the 
fifth volume of the works of Shakespeare, ‘‘ King 
Lear,” published by the Kisfaludy Association. 
We have also reports of the proceedings of 
foreign academies, societies, &c., educational 
statistics, remarks on the American Journal of 
Education, a note from Professor Owen to the 
proprietor promising his assistance, and an an- 
nouncement of an original article by M. Vam- 
béry, the celebrated traveller. The proprietor 
of the Uj Korszak is Dr. Julius Schwarez, whose 
nom de plume is Szent Katolna; the editor is 
Count Lazar. 

Hungary has suffered much from the great 
heat this summer, and we hear that the waters 
of the Balaton have been too hot for _—. 

S. G. 





DULCE DOMUM. 


N the tenth of this month was the Winchester 
Domum, the first wet Domum for eight 
years. Just before six a Very heavy thunder 
shower — and aga aay Stil though the 
rain up ti t eight. ti 0 e 
es paths 3 > hank tip a "dh sponge, the throng of 
people on foot and in carriages making their 
way along College Street towards 7 P.M. was 
very considerable. The after-dinner speeches in 
hall usually attract few listeners, except the 
servants who hang about the buttery hatches, 
and the elder boys, who, half in and half out of 
hall, add considerably to the cheering, but pro- 
bably don’t care much for what is said. But on 
this occasion those who were near enough to the 
high table listened with all their ears to Dr. 
Moberly, as, in acknowledgment of Archdeacon 
Wordsworth’s eful *‘. . genus immor- 
tale genus, multos que per annos stet fortuna 
Domus,” he denounced innovation, and pledged 
himself and the College to ‘‘no surrender.” 
Forecasting the city election, he trusted that 
the two probable members, who sat close by 
him, would support the College as it is against 
any violent Prslleuanters reforms. He was 
uite content with the class of men whom Win- 
chester had produced, and whom it would in all 
ar agg still go on producing—men like the 
yldes, the Palmers, the eathcotes, the 
Wordsworths—great in every walk of life. 
‘* There is [said he] one class of men, very worthy, 
useful persons in their day and erp es whom 
we do not produce, and whom I do not think we 
shall ever aim at producing—those among 
whom is reckoned the honourable member, be 
he who he may, who first proposed in Parliament 
this commission for interfering with our public 
schools. Nor are we ambitious of pro- 
duci men like Mr. Dutton Grant or Mr. 
Whalley. We are content that of the 
four between whom just now lay the 
choice for the Lord Chancellorship all should be 
Wykehamists.” There: the right down Tory 
speech of one determined stare super antiquas 
vias, until he is forcibly moved on, is interesting 
by way of a change. Of course, the doctor's 
views are popular in college. ‘‘ He’s the gentle- 
man for you,” shouts a fat buttery-man, so 
loudly as to be heard at all the low tables at 
any rate ; and the boys in the doorways cheered 
at every full stop, as though they could catch 
all that was said. Mr. Fleming, who is to be 
one of the M.P.’s, followed cum multis aliis, 
with the safe assertion that ‘‘ your scholarship 
is better than it was at my school when I was 
a boy, and your gentlemanliness is quite on a 
level with your scholarship.” This was no mere 
commonplace ; for nothing could be more strik- 
ing than the graceful ze dignified bearing of 
the lads. There was not a trace of foppishness, 
and yet the white kid-gloved prefects, who kept 
the gates and gathered the admission 
were models of politeness under much provoca- 
tion. It was a sight fora Frenchman, that band 
of commoners in hats, and scholars with their 
wns tucked up, ‘“‘ a law unto themselves,” so 
ifferent from the supervised ‘‘ be-preceptured, 
overgrown children of some lycée impériale.” 
Well of the other speeches, the Mayor's was 
capable of adouble rendering. He “ 
the value of these institutions, and ho their 
usefulness and their ity would not be 
diminished.” But who on Dcmum Day cares 
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of the Warden, &c., ‘‘ may their hospi- 
ess,” few-were sorry to get out 
w the band play, and listen to 
t was a poor exchange for the 
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air music in the meads. Under 
open doors, in sheltered corners, 
; stood the ladies, some with their 

bonnets under umbrellas, some, more for- 


tk 


tunate, with their pretty faces peeping (nunlike) 
from under the roof oie of their 
**Shrewsburys ;” all ing and cheerful (what 


English girl cares for the weather when there’s . 


any fun going on?), and almost all joining in 
the lively chorus :— 

Domum, domum, dulce domum, 
Ni ag Dulce domum resonemus. 

** Musa, libros mitte, fessa ; mitte pensadura,” 
says the song; but the bright yo faces 
around looked anything but overtasked ; and 
the rifle target at the end of the mead, as well 
as the score book of the match between ‘‘ North 
and South” lying about in the “tent,” and the 
covered fives-court three years ago Pueris 
Wiceamicis by C. H. Ridding, Socius, prove 
that the body is not neglected. Towards nine 
the weather cleared ; and the venturesome ones, 
inclu a bishop, and the junior Oxford 
Proctor in his robes, braved the rising mist (why 
was not the College on the top of St. Catherine’s 


Hill? they would not have to fear Winchester 
fever, there), and n to the meads accord- 


to custom. ‘I hope you have goloshes on,” 
WRiipers a dinnered don to some “hsneanes ” of 


his acquaintance ; and the poor fellow’s 
varnished boots certainly seem a poor protection 


against the wet grass. And so with more music, 
and a streaming in and out of fresh faces and 
fresh muslins, all goes on most decorously till 
nearlyeleven. Everything is decoroushere! Even 
the se men have such a grand air, that 
poor little David Co éld would have taken 
them for doctors in divinity at least. But does 
St. Mary’s College, Winchester, do its work ? Tt 
maintains 70 foundationers,* and, when full, 
as we believe it to be at nt, it educates 
150 commoners. Does it thus fulfil the spirit as 
ny as it doeg the letter of its foundation ? 
This is not the plate or time for such a ques- 
ion; you cannot condemn Manlius in sight of 
the Capitol. Let us enjoy Domum Day, if 
lease, and be duly thankful for what the dol. 
has undou y done; and we will talk 
about other matters at a more convenient season. 
No doubt it is a rich foundation ; but then such 
as Winchester has produced would be cheap at 
even at a far higher price than the cost of keeping 
up old Wykeham’s College in its integrity. e 
only doubt which sometimes perplexes a few 
honest minds is whether the course of study 
has yg esa wee or furthered their develop- 
ment. ve they been great, in spite of the 
Latin verse, or on account of it? ould they 
have been greater without it, or with less of it ? 
This is a point which most University men (ex- 
Mr. Grant Duff) have pretty well settled ; 
; they owe it to the “honest few” to give 
their reasons more clearly than is generally done 
by defenders of ‘‘the classics and nothing but 
e classics.” There are some men of another 
stamp, who look with longing eyes on rich 
endowments like St. Mary’s ; but we may surely 
leave them and their wishes out of account in 
the merits and demerits of the place. 
One thing is certain, you might travel the 
Continent h without finding such another 
foundation as the College, or coming upon such 
7 thoroughly English celebration as Domum 
y: 
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OBITUARY. 


AMUEL P. WOODWARD, Ph. D., F.G.S., 
A.L.S., Naturalist and Author, Assistant- 

ist in the British Museum, and Ex- 

aminer in Natural Sciences to the Council of 
i Education, was born September 17, 











1821, was the second son of the late Samuel | 
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Woodward, Esq., of Norwich, who is well- 
known to geologists and antiquaries as the author 
of a Brey, of Norfolk” (1833), * - 
tical Table of British Organie Remains ” (1830), 
a ‘History of Norwich Castle” ( umous 
1847), and various papers in the Archeologia 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Shortly after 
his father’s death he was temporarily employed 
(in 1838) in the library of the British Museum, 
and in 1839 he was elected sub-curator of the 
museum of the Geological Society of London, 
and was elected a member of the Botanical 
Society, and an associate of the Linnean Society. 
In 1845 Mr. Woodward was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Botany and Geology in the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, and was 
one of the founders of the Cotteswold Natural- 
ists’ Field Club. In 1848 he was appointed 
first-class assistant in the department of per 4 
and Mineralogy in the British Museum. e 
has prepared only one separate work, a ‘‘ Manual 
of Recent and Fossil Shells,” of which the first 
part was published in 1851, and the two follow- 
ing in 1853 and 1856. This book has been used 
or recommended as a text-book by nearly 
every professor of natural history and of geology 
in Great Britain, while in America it has. 
become very popular. The small Geological 

Map of England, published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, was pre- 

pared in 1843 by Mr. Woodward, under the 
superintendence of Sir R. I. Murchison. Pro- 

fessor Owen acknowledges Mr. Woodward's 
assistance in the Invertebrate portion of his 
‘* Paleontology.” He has contributed several 
important papers to The Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society, The Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society, Recreative Science, An- 
nals and Magazine of Natural History, In 

tellectual Observer, Geologist, and Geological 
Magazine. 

Several of these memoirs betray the vast 
acquaintance with the recent forms of Mollusca 
possessed by their author, and some others bear 
intrinsic evidence of the philosophical cast of his. 
mind, and his talent in determining the zoologi- 
cal relations of obscure organisms. One of his: 
most remarkable achievements in this Jine of re- 
search was his determination of thé true affini- 
ties of the extinct family of Rudistes, published 
in the second volume of the Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society, which body showed 
their appreciation of the merits and value of his 
memoir on that subject by awarding him the 
proceeds of the Wollaston Donation Fund in the 
years 1853 and 1854. 

The article ‘‘ Volcanoes,” in the Hncyelo- 
pedia Britannica, the scientific reviews in the 
Critic of 1860, and the Atheneum reports of 
proceedings in the Geological Section of the British 
Association from 1841 to 1856, are amongst his 
minor contributions to geological literature. 
He was a member of the Council of the Geologi- 
cal Society from 1859, and he, together with 
Mr. Geikie, had just been appointed the 
Examiners in Geology and Paleontology to the 
University of London. 

Although his published work may, for a man 
of his acknowledged merit and position m the 
scientific world, appear to be small, it represents 
only a fraction of the original work that he per- 
formed ; many of the results he arrived at have 
died with him, and the rest lie in the form of 
carefully-prepared manuscripts, which his sur- 
viving brothers will soon have the satisfaction to 
publish. It may be a matter of surprise that he 
made so little progress in publishing the results 
of his work, but it must be borne in mind that 
for the last twenty yearsof hislife hesuffered from 
chronic asthma, which latterly became so dis- 
tressing, as to awaken the sympathies of all, and 
caused many to marvel at his wonderful flow of 
genial and animated discourse during times of 
release from pain. An attack of acute bronchitis, 
the exertion attending which caused the bursting 
of an artery in the lungs, was the immediate 
cause of his death, which took place at Herne 
Bay, on the 11th of July. 








MISCELLANEA. 


Tug rejection, by the University of Oxford, of 
Mr. Gladstone as its representative in Parlia- 
ment, has caused so much sensation, that those 
who were instrumental in occasioning it appear 
to be frightened at their act. The si 
breadth of view and the remarkable vigour 
characterizing the hes which the right 
honourable eens has since delivered, while 
canvassing the electors of South Lancashire, and 
the unconcealed satisfaction at his divorce from 
Oxford on the part of what are called the ‘‘ more 
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advanced” ef the Liberal , have increased 
the uneasiness of the non-resident University 
sages by whom the mischief was done. But the 
step is a final one. Mr. Gladstone will never 
return te Oxford. As the Liberal member for 
South Lancashire, he enters on a new career. 
Till he was a candidate for the representation of 
that ceunty, we did not know how great an 
orator he was. He has now shown that, in 
addition to swaying the House of Commons, he 
can reuse a s poener assembly to an unexampled 

itch of enthusiasm. Having proclaimed that 

e is not afraid to trust the people, he has but 
to carry his convictions into effect in order to be- 
come the favourite of the people, and to be re- 
garded, by all thinking men, as the greatest 
statesman this age has produced. 


AnouT two years ago, an American missionary 
commenced at Shanghai a translation into 
Chinese of ‘‘ Wheaton’s International Law,” and 
the fact coming to the knowledge of the native 

overnment, &@ commission was appointed by 

ince Kung to assist, and the work, which is 
certainly a literary curiosity, has just been 
or at Pekm, at the expense of the 
mperial authorities. 


Tre Committee of the House of Lords, while 
hearing evidence respecting the Public Schools’ 
Bill, had the advantage of the opinions and 
statements of a farmer and builder at Harrow, 
whose remarks, as printed in the minutes of evi- 
dence, suggest an is scene in the Com- 
mittee. aving stated that he had had the 
honour of ‘‘ two jobs” at Harrow—building the 
chapel and the library—the witness was asked if 
he often had the pleasure of seeing the boys of 
the school on his property. His answer was, 
** Yes, very much so; and I sometimes tell 
them to lay down their pipes. I have a double 
hedge on my farm, and t find many a lot of 
soda-water bottles and pipes there ; so much so 
that my men talk of cutting it down. I said I 
would not allow this. I said to the boys, *‘ You 
must alter this; I cannot allow things to go on 
which have a tendency to be what I call wrong.’ 
I am sorry to say they destroy my hedges very 
much, and if I threaten them toinform of it they 
say, ‘ What is that to you, old buffer?’” The 
were on the best of terms, nevertheless ; al- 
though we are bound to say there is a spice of 
rustic irony in the remark, ‘‘ If they say to 
me ‘ old buffer,’ I take no notice ; I know what 
youth is ; and then they are young gentlemen. 
The moment one of my boys went on their 
grounds, they would be walked off to the police- 
station ; but with these gentlemen I do not re- 
turn the same thing, of course.” A question of 
a professional character, asked him by Earl 
Granville, touching the decline in the value of 
landed property in proportion to its distance 

rom the school, met with an irresistibly con- 
vineing response: ‘‘I think your lordship,” 
said the witness, ‘‘ will see one reason for that ; 
if you were going to choose a site to build a 
house on, yo would not like a dreadful hole ; 
you would like to cast your eye, perhaps 100 
miles, or, at least, over seven or eight counties.” 
He did not, he said, understand the term 
*“‘ classical education” much, but the trades- 
people of Harrow saw great statesmen and great 
financiers at the head of the Government rise 
out of a classical education, and they thought 
this was the education their children ought to 
have. His boy felt it a great injustice he was 
not sent to Harrow. ‘“ He is now,” said the 
father, ‘‘ working hard in his evenings to learn 
the modern languages, and other things which are 
necessary to make head in the world. He said 
to me, ‘ If you had sent me there, I should have 
had the prestige of the school; and you have had 
to pay for my education, and I have only got 
half an education either.’” Earl Granville : 
** Why did you not send him there?” Witness : 
*“*T was fearful; I did not like to have his 
legs broken.” This remark is explained by evi- 
dence which he had previously given, that in 
times past the tradesmen’s sons were ill-treated 
by the other boys. The worthy builder appears 
to have been on excellent terms with the Com- 
mittee from the first, and before withdrawing 
offered to hand in two ‘‘ pieces of poetry” com- 
sed about the school, if Lord Lyttelton would 
ke to see them. 

In Massachusetts a law has just been passed, 
forbidding the licensing of any ‘exhibition in- 
tended or calculated to bring any person to 
ridicule or contempt on account of his colour.” 
The intent of this law is to suppress minstrel 
performances. 








THE im t disco has been made at 
papas toa nk ont rea 
three h skeletons lying together, 
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and also a quantity of bronzes and i 
marbles. it is supposed that a pid ans 
being offered up at the time of the destruction 
of the city. To the arm of one of the skeletons— 
which, from the rich jewels with which it was 
covered, is supposed to be that of the high 
priestess—was still attached, by a gold ring, a 
censer of the same metal, filled with calcined per- 
fumes. This vessel is of the form of those now 
used in the ceremonies of Catholic churches, and 
is of beautiful workmanship and inlaid with 
precious stones. The statue of the goddess is 
one of the most magnificent relics yet found in 
that city ; its eyes are of enamel, and on the neck 
and arms, as well as at the ankles, are jewels and 
bracelets of precious stones of the most exquisite 
finish and elegance of form. The peacock placed 
at her side is almost entirely composed of precious 
stones. The tripod before the altar is, like the 
censer held by the high priestess, magnificently 
worked gold. The temple also contained lamps, 
artistically chased, of aang iron, silver, and 
gold ; branches of foliage, vine stems, inter- 
spersed with flowers and fruit of the most beauti- 
ful form. The space around the altar is paved 
with splendid mosaics in excellent preserva- 
tion, and the rest of the temple is inlaid with 
small triangular blocks of white and purple agate. 
The spot on which the sacrifices were made is 
alone paved with marble. All the instruments 
used on the oceasion were still lying on a bronze 
table, and the sacred vases were filled with a 
— matter which is supposed to have been 
blood. 


THE 32nd Congress of the French Institut des 
Provinces is to open at Rouen on the 31st, and 
the sittings will last ten days. The learned 
societies of the provinces will furnish a large 
contingent of members. The subjects are 
arranged in five departments : Ist, Physics and 
Natural Sciences ; 2nd, Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce; 3rd, Medical Sciences; 4th, 
History and Archeology; 5th, Literature, 
Philosophy, and Social Economy. There will 
also be achzological or scientific excursions in the 
neighbourhood. 


Dr. Bupp has been lately giving a lecture on 
typhus in pigs; Professor Ferguson has been 
still more recently called on by the Irish Royal 
—— Society to report upon the scarlatina 
which is killing off the ‘* jintlemen that pay the 
rint” in the South of Ireland. The disease, it 
appears, has been long known in France, and was 
very fatal in Ireland some twenty-five years ago. 
There is no mistaking the pigs affected the 
eruption is so thick and highly-coloured, that the 
sufferers are locally styled ‘‘ soldiers.” Death 
comes on very quickly ; often the animal is feed- 
ing voraciously, in apparent health, to within an 
hour and a-half of ‘‘ the last.” It is evidently, 
like our scarlatina, a blood disease; the brain 
being congested and all the vessels overcharged. 
Bleeding sometimes gives relief; but Dr. Fer- 
guson is not very sanguine as to treatment. His 
chief advice is, ‘*‘ Keep your pigs in a rather low 
condition, very clean and Raw ventilated, and 

ive them a little brimstone with their food.” 

e moment a pig is suspected, he must be cut 
off from the rest ; for the disease is very infec- 
tious, and contagious too, though it often shows 
itself in pigs that have been for months cut off 
from any chance of infection. In the old days 
(unhappily, it would seem, about to be repeated 
in New Zealand), when ‘‘ cold missio on the 
sideboard” was popularly supposed to be “‘ the 
thing” at a Maori feast, in was understood that 
pakeha’s flesh was singularly gh vg Now 
that typhus and scarlatina are added to the 
well-known measles, the porcine race seems in a 
fair way to claim all the ills that our flesh is heir 
to, as well as to assert its kinship by similarity 
of taste. One good thing is, that ‘‘ red coated” 
pork, from Waterford or Youghal, cannot be 
sold in London for prime Wiltshire — though 
four-fifths of the ‘‘best Dorset” does come 
from Clonmel. It will ‘‘come in” for nothin 
but sausages ; which had best be eschewed ti 
Dr. Ferguson’s next report. But how about 
making Ireland the cattle farm of England? kts 
it meant that the pigs, as a baser sort of crea- 
ture, should go Bang with their friends, the 
men? Or will Mr. Hennessy have to complain 
that the epidemic is a judgment on the Govern- 
ment for refusing to entertain the question of 
Tenant Right ? 


Farmers like a hard winter, ‘‘ because it kills 
all the grubs, and such like.” This is a popular 
error; at least so far as the winter 
apple-moth, whose i is the chief cause 

this year’s sad failure of the apple crop. 
Everywhere, from Cornwall up through Here- 
ford, and on to Clydesdale and the Carse of 
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Gowrie, are to be seen trees bare of fruit, and. 
very scanty of leaf; and yet. the winter was hard 
engage to satisfy anyone. The creature which is 
inly answerable for allthismischief was ‘‘lying 
folded in its own cocoon” : 


all that frost and aan: ee ee 


killed it off ; a cold,Jwet 1 
nearly as destructive ; but winter frost does it 
= neem. Rach ne oak * we have be 
the o ope of the apple-grower 18 

the selalines may eat themselves out of the 
world, by devouring all the leaves before the 
season is far advanced: they thus, at any rate, 
secure for him exemption for the next year. 
Even the most industrious vermin-killer can do 
nothing, after the grubs are hatched, but shake 
them off, or wash the trees ; and either of these 
plans is weary work in a large orchard. Preven- 
tion is better than cure ; and the only sure way of 
effecting a riddance of the pest is to attack the 
female, who is wingless. About the end of 
June the grub drops from his leaf (if he has one 
left), buries himself at the tree-foot, and passes 
into his chrysalis state. This lasts till the end of 
October or November. Naturally, the first thing 
the female moth has to do is to climb the stem ;. 
for the male, however amorously inclined, 
never thinks of coming down to the cold earth to 
visit her. Catch her, then, as she goes up, by 
twisting round the tree a ‘collar ” of wool or 
flannel, smeared with tar, or oil, or bird-lime ; 
or put round it what is called in some places “‘ a 
boot”—four thin planks encasing the stem, witli 
an overlapping cornice at top, the whole well 
smeared with tar. To make assurance eta d 
sure, go round at night with a lantern, and pi 
off the would-be brides on their way to the 
bridegroom. Apples will be dear this year : little 
boys will suffer, though, more than cider-drinkers, 
for enough was e last year to serve for two 
years at least. The over-abundance of that 
crop, no doubt, accounts somewhat for this 
year's failure. But the caterpillar has a good 
deal to do with it. We must be on our guard 
against him for the future. 


Tue Prince Napoleon’s ne , the Opinion 
Nationale, cette the Britich Museum with a 
respectable monthly paper called 7'he Museum, 
and accordingly informs its readers that M. 
Panizzi has resigned the direction of the British 
Museum, ‘‘one of the most important scientific 
publications in England”! 

A SIGNIFICANT record, reminding one pain- 
fully of the casualties of colonial life, appears in 
a copy of the Gevernment Gazette, published at 
Adelaide, South Australia, received by the 
Australian Mail this week. It is a return of 
‘*all persons without relations known or resi- 
dent in South Australia, who have died or been 
found dead in any public place in the colony 
during the periods between Ist January, 1850, 
and 3ist December, 1864 ; and concerning whose 
death the police can furnish any information.” 
In this return there are as many as 229 of these 
hapless persons. Nobody owns them, and the 
odie can tell but very little about them. 

Mr. Ricwarp Morris, who is well known for 
his able treatises on early English dialects, and 
his masterly editions of pole’s ‘‘ Pricke -of 
Conscience,” ‘Sir Gawayn,” and ‘‘Alliterative 
Poems,” &c., has undertaken a new edition of 
Chaucer’s poetical works for the Aldine series of 

ts, published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 
he plan to be adopted is, to give the text of the 
best MS. of each m, with collations from a 
few other good MSS., when possible. There 
will be no cooking, and no slurring (as in the 
latest edition of Chaucer issued), or state- 
ments that no MS. of a poem is known to exist, 
when seven MSS. are easily accessible. Who 
will take up the poet’s prose works? Anew and 
cheap edition of them is sadly wanted by 
students. 

We always think of beal-fires on St. John’s 
Eve as something peculiarly Celtic. Are we 
wrong in so doing, or was the custom so enticing 
as to have commended itself to Teutons for their 
imitation? Anyhow, the Courrier du Bas Rhin 

cs of great fires on Midsummer eve in all 
the villages of the department, with crowds of 
young people dancing and shouting round them 
after the approved Highland fashion. At Ber- 
nardswiller, award Dottling, a Wurtemburger 
from the other side of the river, broke through 
the ring, and wanted to force himself in among 
the dancers ; John Ott tri i and 
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ha at Downpatrick or Penzance, or in an 
of those Gallic of France where le feu de 
Saint-Jean has lighted from time imme- 


morial, Did the Bernardswillers borrow the 
custom from their neighbours ; or does it belong 
alike to all Euro races ; or was the Roman 
pron which Cheistianized the old nga 

ipping usage, able to force its use upon others 
ue eo iginators? One thing is Seotaiai the 
night on which the Celt marked the Solstice 
was fixed for the yearly setting of the watch in 
all our old English towns. On that night London 
and Nottingham, as well as half-British towns 
like Chester, glowed with bone-fires, and a notable 
pageant, with cressets and mummers, walked the 
streets. Does not all this help to prove a much 
larger under-stratum of Celtic population among 
us than we sometimes suspect ? 


Ir is well for Professor De Morgan, Mr. Airey, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Todhunter, and our other great 
mathematicians, that they did not exercise their 
craft under Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
That worthy’s Penitential Book, printed in the 
** Ancient Laws and Institutes of England ” 
(Record Com. 1840, v. 2), says: ‘‘ Si quis mathe- 
maticus est, id est, per invocationem demonum 
hominis mentem converterit, V. annos pzniteat, 
I. in pane et aqua.” Whata curious c e in 
the meaning of words is here! From Plato’s 
et ap to the Archbishop’s, and up to 

onour again in modern days. 


Two of the reverend inspectors of the Church 
of England schools who have just returned their 
reports to the Committee of Privy Council are 
distressed at the want of knowledge of eccle- 
siastical affairs on the part of the children. The 
Rey. Nevill Gream says that in Lancashire he 
has been told all the circumstances of the Fall, 
**when little or nothing was understood of its 
effect, or how that effect was taken out of the 
way and nailed to the Cross.” The little ones, 
in short, know nothing of the controversies 
sommeenns original sin and the Atonement. So 

ith regard to the Catechism, ‘‘ manycan repeat 
it mera a Ph cage. Baie have not n 
sufficiently taught to apply its meaning to their 
own souls ; and as re : the Church of which 
they are professed members, they know no- 

ing.” “the three orders of the ministry, or 
of how the Chureh was founded, and of whom 
it consists,” they seem never to have heard. 
Mr. Gream thinks this a frightful state of 
things, but we can read of it with more compo- 
sure. The Rev. W. Birley thinks it very un- 
satisfactory that when he asks respecting the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘why the plural pronoun instead 
of the singular should » the prayer when 
used in private,” ‘‘ what duty they who use the 
opening address honestly admit that they are 
bound to observe,” what is comprehended in 
the petition ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” or ‘‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread,” &c., he is answered 
by a vacant, unintelligent stare. In examining 
them as to the Decalogue, he found that when 
he asked ‘‘Who can show me that where a 
commandment forbids any particulars, in it 
enforces the o ite virtue ?” [sic]. The appeal 
‘was simply futile, which we are not surprised to 


Tue French newspapers, having no news 
‘worth ing of, are put to the same shifts 
which make even the Times occasionally tolerant 
of the ‘‘monster gooseberry” of provincial 


’s panniers, and 
e boy bought 
what was wanted, and was riding home lady’s 
fashion, when the donkey stumbled on a little 
. bridge over a p deep stream, and in fell 
the young rider. e ass soon found out what 
was the matter, and, jumping down, made for 
ing in the 
ing for the second 
e donkey’s head 
above the surface, he caught at one of the ears, 
held on while the ‘‘ sagacious quadruped,” 
essing that it was all right now, swam to the 
and scrambled up the side. The story is 
; but we =o) ana eet for 
enlargement of French news rs, 
they now are, they find iam for 
columns of such rather twaddling variétés 
to which they already seem reduced. 
y companies are assisting the pro- 
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lowering the travelling expenses almost 








beyond precedent. A Londoner can now get 
to and from Dublin for a guinea, besides tickets 
of admission to the building **25 per cent. 
under the ordinary rate.” By the Irish railway 
companies similar inducements are held out. 


Tue Chairman, or rather the Chairwoman, and 
the fair ing pera’ Gee: the late ‘‘ Dress Reform 
Convention,” at Rochester, U.S., together with 
seventeen Dress Reformers, as theycall themselves, 
have published an address in reference to the 
conduct of the citizens towards the members of 
that convention, in which they generously say : 
‘*We feel that we were treated with as much 
respect and courtesy as this age can extend 
towards those who step aside from fashionable 
life.” 

OnE of the letters in the last number of the 
Autographic Mirror is from Queen Adelaide to 
the late Duke of Cambridge, then Viceroy of 
Hanover, touching the death of William IV. 
‘* Dearest Sir,” writes the Queen, ‘‘I really do 
not know how to thank you sufficiently for your 
most kind letter, and for all the affectionate ex- 
pressions you use to me,—believe me, though I 
aoe f not express all what I feel, yet J do feel, 
and love you, dear Duke of Cambridge, very, 
very sincerely.—The death of my beloved king 
has been the greategt sorrow I ever experienced, 
not excepting even my mother’s death, for her 
sufferi and ill-health had long prepared me 
for that grief,—but he was the most kind and 
indulgent Friend I ever had ; and every day and 
every circumstance endeared him more and more 
to those who lived with him and could appre- 
ciate his excellence. There never was so un- 
selfish a man—he was most patient in pain, and 
showed a perfectly religious resignation and 
fortitude at the approach of death,—in short I 
am sure we shall never again see his like,—nor 
do I wish it—for it is only a source of sorrow to 
become as attached as one cannot avoid being to 
stich a character.” 


LITERATURE will be well represented in the new 
House of Commons. Among those elected for 
the first time are Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Mr. Oliphant, Mr. Trevelyan, 
Mr. Forsyth, and Mr. Fawcett. Of young rising 
men, who took high honours at College, there 
are Lord Duncan, “First” Classical at Oxford 
last year ; Sir Robert Peel’s youngest brother, 
Mr. Arthur Peel; Mr. W. H. Gladstone; Mr. 
Michael Arthur Bass; Mr. J. D. Coleridge; 
Mr. W. H. Stone; and Mr. Schreiber. These 
are important additions to the literary men who 
have been re-elected on both sides of the House; 
and as the subject of international copyright 
will be introduced early in the next Session of 
Parliament, it is to be hoped that the hands of 
the promoters of that measure will be consider- 
ably strengthened by these additions. 


Tuts year’s Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London, which is just over, has 
been so exceedingly fatal to candidates, that it is 
difficult to believe that the unhappy Victims can 
clearly have understood the regulations which 
should have guided their preparation. Of more 
than 600 candidates, more than 300 were plucked, 
a fact which is, at least, creditable to the strict- 
ness of the University examiners. But strictness 
is‘only one of the conditions of fairness; another 
is that the questions shall not exceed, either in 
breadth or _— what the candidates had been 
led to expect by the official regulations. Now, 
there is at least one of the matriculation 
regulations of the University of London which 
never fails to mislead everybody who reads it, 
and which has unquestionably been the cause of 
many needless failures. It is notorious that 
natural philosophy and chemistry are among the 
very weakest points of the great majority of the 
young men who come up to matriculate. The 
following note, which has been found in the 
London University Calendar for years, may help 
to explain this deficiency, which, nevertheless, 
has been fatal to many a candidate: ‘‘ The know- 
ledge required of these subjects in natural philo- 
sophy is such as may be attained by attending a 
course of experimental lectures.” Now, this is 
almost invariably taken to mean that the natural 
oagenyed is a very subordinate affair, that may 

left to the last, and picked up anywhere. 
What is the use of the note? No candidate is 
likely to be too well prepared; and this note 
simply misleads, and often plucks. It is very 
important that the examination should be bond 
fide, and not too easy. But it may well be 
doubted how far the papers on En lish History 
are fair, especially for candidates mom may be as 
young as sixteen. History is that very wide 
subject which can be known only after long-con- 
tinued study, and some considerable experience 
of life. One other thing may be referred to— 
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viz., the form of examination paper. ‘‘The 
examination shall be conducted,” says the Calen- 
dar, ‘* Instead of 


means of printed papers.’ 
these, there have Seen for some —— huge 
sheets lithographed. They look much more for- 
midable than an octavo page of F irsidi and they 
do something to disturb the self-possession of a 
young man, coming to an examination for the 
first time. Besides, they are not so easily read. 
The eye does not follow the words so readily, 
nor find them so soon, especially in Greek — 
At any rate, the University may be congratulated 
on a course of rigour which bids fair, in a short 
time, to destroy the pestilent habit of cramming. 
M. Dvurvy, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, has addressed another circular to 
the Prefects, entering largely into the question 
of general instruction, and indicating the chief 
points to be carried out, with a view to its de- 
velopment. The principle of emulation is par- 
ticularly insisted on. It would be desirable, he 
says, that there should be an industrial /éte for 
young people in every village. The cantonal 
competitive examinations have proved excellent, 
and the system might be extended; the 
laureates of the cantons might be invited to 
compete for a prize of arrondissement ; and the 
laureates of arrondissements for a departmental 
prize. The lectures and courses for adults 
should be multipled; many had been created 
last winter, but more are required. Those 
courses were in many places served by teachers, 
who had given their time and labour gratuitously. 
Such self-devotedness should not go unrewarded. 
A proposition might be submitted to the General 
Council to ensure a special allocation to such 
teachers 2s should have obtained, after their 
respective courses, the most fortunate results. 


THe day for inspecting the residences at 
Stevenage, built by the Guild of Literature and 
Art, is postponed from to-day, the 22nd, to 
Saturday next, the 29th, when the council and 
members will lunch at Knebworth, on the invita- 
tion of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, instead of at the 
inn called ‘* Our Mutual Friend.” 

Her Magrsty the Queen of the Netherlands, 
attended by her lady in waiting and the Baron 
Weguelin, visited the French Gallery, 120 Pall 
Mall, on Thursday morning last. 

Tue Mayor of Oxford stated on Tuesday last, 
at the city election, that the Great Western 
Railway Company had made up their minds to 
bring their carriage works to Oxford. 


THE number of foreign Orpheonists expected 
to attend the great German musical festival at 
Dresden, towards the end of this month, is esti- 
mated at 7,200. 

THE new and ably-conducted Paris journal, 
the Avenir National, points out a blunder into 
which M. Dupin recently fell when delivering 
in the Senate his observations against the ex- 
travagance of women’s dress. The honourable 
senator commenced his h in these terms : 
‘*The Roman Senate also had its secret com- 
mittees. Everybody remembers the excitement 
caused among the Roman ladies by a certain 
secret committee respecting which Cato was in- 
terrogated, and only evaded the question by re- 
plying that the Senate deliberated ‘whether it 
was more advisable that husbands should have 
several wives, or wives several husbands.’ 
(Laughter.) This was a pleasantry which had 
no consequence in the city.” The Avenir 
National says : ‘‘M. Dupin has here fallen into 
a double error; first, im attributing to Cato 


the well-known anecdote of young Papirius ; 
secondly, in saying that the pleasantry 
‘had no consequenct in the city.. Young 


Papirius, having bee. one day taken to 
the Senate by his father when some matter of 

t moment was discussed, his mother insisted 
on being told what had passed in the sitting. 
The youth, to egy her en vig | replied 
that the question debated was, ‘Whether it 
would be more advantageous to the Republic to 
give two wives to a husband or two husbands to 
a wife.’ The mother immediately communi- 
cated the secret to the Roman ladies, who next 
day presented themselves to the Senate, and de- 
manded that a wife should have two husbands 
rather than a husband two wives. The Senate 
was altogether unable to understand the cause of 
this application, until young Papirius explained 
how he had been questioned and what he had 
answered. The Senate then decided that no 
youth should henceforth be present at its sittings 
with the exception of Papirius, whose ious 
reserve and prudence were highly extolled. 
This anecdote, related by Aulus-Cellius (lib. i, 
cap. 23), and repeated in all school books, is 
known to mE Hee and it is that M. 
Dupin should have made a blunder which would 
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hardly be excused in a fifth-form boy. We say 
this without malice, and solely to show how easy 
it would be for us poor journalists to reduce to 
greater modesty mil cietaimenacacth the greater 
part of amateur critics, and of the high person- 
ages who treat our little slips on all occasions 
with such intolerable severity.” 


Tue literary and class papers in America are 
full. just now, of long reports in connexion with 
College Commencements. A good deal of space 
is given to the proceedings of the 100th anni- 
versary of the Cliosophic Society of Princeton 
College, New Jersey. This society comprises 
some 3,000 members, many of whom, says one 
of the journals, ‘‘are the noble and celebrated of 
our land.” We see that a part of the intellectual 
treat provided for the members at this anniver- 
sary, was the reading of a centennial ode, written 
for the occasion, one verse of which will pro- 
bably, be sufficient here :— 


Hail ! Clios all! who love our hall, 
We care not whence you came ; 

We know that you, if Clios true, 
Still glory in your name. 

And here’s no man, we think, who can 
With any grace decline- 

His aid in song, while we prolong 
The air of ‘* Auld Lang Syne.” 


Tne President, Andy Johnson, has been dubbed 
LL.D. by Columbia College, U. S. One of the 
journals says : ‘‘No doubt Andy will write a very 
clever acknowledgment of the honour, while he 
will pile it away among his pardon papers, and 
give a general amnesty smile to his wife, whose 
assistance towards his earlier studies has become 
a matter of tender history.” 


M. MarGvueErtin and Professor Motheré have 
reported to the Prefect of the Seine the results 
of a mission confided to them, of inquiry into 
the educational institutions of England ; and in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Louis Reybaud, of 
the Institute, comments upon the document in a 
sense generally favourable to this country. The 
distinctions of rank, however, which are main- 
tained at the Universities and the public schools, 
the large mixture of the clerical element in the 
management, and the departure from the inten- 
tions of the founders of some of the institutions, 
in order to favour the richer classes, awaken 
the critic’s surprise. M. Reybaud seeks in vain 
for any points of ment, any analogy be- 
tween the educational establishments of France 
and England, even in nomenclature. ‘The 
English Universities,” he says, ‘“‘ have nothing in 
common with our universities; the grammar 
schools are not our lyceums ; the Trades Com- 
panies’ schools are not our colleges. The con- 
trast is not less remarkable in the administra- 
tion than in the name. None of our schools 
could exist without the public treasury ; the 
English schools live upon endowments of their 
own. Amongst us, the State keeps the schools 
under its dictatorship ; amongst our neighbours, 
the schools close their doors to the State, when 
it becomes importunate. Here it is uniformity ; 
there it is diversity. When a rule, a plan of 
studies, or new subjects of examination, are 
adopted in France, the order is sent to every 
school, and must be strictly obeyed. In England 
the schools would find it strange that their 
clothes should be cut for them ata distance, 
without their measure being taken, or their 
taste consulted. Every one of them would pre- 
fer to adapt those things to its own use when 
necessity dictated it, and in the forms which ap- 
peared most suitable. These forms vary infi- 
nitely. Some things are copied by one gram- 
mar school from another ; others are not; it is 
a matter of discretion. Does this liberty of ac- 
tion lead to incoherency? Not at all; and we 
see this in following out the instruction into 

ractice. From a superficial confusion comes a 
ony, which is the product of a conformity of 
temperament. Errors are corrected by ex- 
aa and a happy idea rapidly makes way. 
inds e on the same problems, by acting 
in good faith, meet sooner or later in the same 
solutions. The search for, and the trial of, im- 
provements are forbidden to none, under the 
pretext that a superior authority is looking to 
this want, and will fix the moment at which it 
shall be satisfied.” 


THE “gett relative to the aborigines of 
Tasmania, we take from the Hobart Town Mer- 
cury: ‘* Those who take an interest in the un- 
fortunate remnant of an unfortunate race will be 
surprised to learn that the last man of our Tas- 
manian Sboriginal population has ship asa sea- 
man on the whaling barque Aladdin, and is 
about to brave the perils of the briny deep in 
the whale fishery. is resolution on the part 
of our sable friend is, to say the least of it, 


. Citizens of the State who have been in the 





highly commendable, and shows an energy of 
disposition above the general average of his race. 
We trust that when he returns to us he will be 
entitled to a substantial lay.” 

THE acclimatization in Victoria of the English 
pheasant and hare os to be complete. At 
a recent meeting of the Council of the Acclima- 
tization Society, at Melbourne, Mr. Thomas 
Austin gave an encouraging statement as to the 
results of the last breeding season on his estate. 


About 200 pheasants have been reared, and in 
one paddock Mr. Austin said he counted 13 
hares. 


CoLoneL JAMEs B. Swarn, Engineer in Chief 
of the State of New York (says the New York 
Tribune), has in preparation a ‘‘ Military History 
of the State of New York,” during the years 
1861—65, in three large octavo volumes, em- 
bracing a record of the assistance furnished to 
the National Government by the State in sup- 
pressing the Rebellion, personal narratives a 

ne 
service, and the military history of each com- 
mand organized in the State. The work is in- 
tended to form a complete record of the military 
power of New York, illustrating her physical 
resources, and the patriotism and bravery of 
her sons. Colonel Swain solicits all who have 
been in the military service of the State and 
National Government during the war to furnish 
him with any information in their possession 
which is adapted to the purposes of his work. 

Mr. J. R. Bartiert, author of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms,” has in the press a 
quarto volume, under the title of ‘‘'The Litera- 
ture of the Rebellion,” which will contain a 
catalogue of all the known books and pamphlets 
printed in Europe and the United States, which 
relate to the Southern Rebellion. The number 
of such publications is said to be little short of 
5,000. 

Victor Huco’s new novel, ‘‘ Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer,’’ in which the coast life of the Channel 
Islands is prominently brought forward, is re- 
ceiving the finishing touches, previously to being 
placed in the hands of the printer. 

THERE has just been published by M. E. 
Derache, of Paris, the third and concluding 
volume of ‘‘Les Antiquités Celtiques et Anté- 
diluviennes par Boucher de Perthes.”’ 


THE New York Round Table, in which will be 
merged the proposed weekly journal, Our Neigh- 
bor, is about to be revived by its original pro- 
jectors, Messrs. H. E. & C. H. Sweetser. It will 
resemble, in some measure, our Saturday 
Review and Spectator. 

Mr. BENTLEY announces a translation, by 
Mrs. Bushby, of Emilie Carlen’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Guardian,” from the Swedish. Mrs. Bird’s new 
novel, ‘‘ The Fate of Thorsghyll,” will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Maxwell & Co. 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have just ready ‘‘ The 
Pemberton Family,” a novel, edited by the 
author of ‘‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 


THE admirers of the recent French phlet, 
**Propos de Labienus,” are promi another 
composition of a similar character, to be pub- 
lished at Brussels, under the title of ‘‘ Caesar 
Orateur.” 


THe Journal de Geneve of July 19th pub- 
lishes intelligence respecting the fatal accident 
to the party of English tourists on their descent 
of Mont Cervin, or the Matterhorn, .on the 14th 
instant. The party consisted of five persons, 
who performed the ascent successfully. While 
descending, however, one of them made a false 
_ and fell, drawing two others of the party 
and the guide after him. All four persons im- 
mediately rolled down the side of the mountain, 
and fell over a precipice 4,000 feet deep. The 
names of the unfortunate gentlemen who have 
perished are Lord Francis Douglas, Mr. Haddo, 
and Mr. Charles Hudson, of the London Alpine 
Club, The name of the guide who has perished 
is Croz. The bodies have not yet oom re- 
covered. Mr. Whymper, the well-known Alpine 
traveller, was also one of the party, but fortu- 
nately he survives. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





IDIOTS. 
To the Editor of Tae Reaper. 


Sir,—In the just published number of The 
Edinburgh Review there is an article upon 
“Idiot Asylums,” of which the interest and 
value entirely depend upon the reliance which 
readers can place in the facts therein cited. 
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To any literary merits the article makes no pre- 
tension. ee the ‘ — a large space is 
iven to the followi — specimen :— 

oN The late Joseph , n Gurney published the 
following lines as the authenticated composition 
of an idiot ; and they who have witnessed pow | 
an imbecile’s manifestations of capability of su 
thoughts more recently, will not be surprised 
when they are read by them :— 

Could we with ink the ocean fill, 


Were the whole earth of parchment made, 


Were every single stick a — 
And every man a scribe by trade, 

To write the love of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry ; 

Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 


If stretched from sky to sky. 


The eccentricity of the language is much like 
what many of the same class would use if the 
like thoughts were presented to their minds.” 

That Mr. Gurney should have accepted and 
published the above lines when he found them 
written by a whilom “idiot” is natural and par- 
donable. But an Edinburgh Reviewer—or at 
any rate his a one would think, to 
have known better. The slightest exercise of 
the critical faculty might have shown that the 
verses could not possibly have been the composi- 
tion of the supposed author. ‘‘ Eccentricity of 
language ” to any extent would be possible, but 
how could the idiot, even if his ear were perfect, 
and the newly-unveiled intellect of the first 
quality, attain the experience indicated in the 
verses? What could he know about ‘‘ocean 
or ink?” What about writing or parchment, 
on which men don’t write in these days? What 
about sticks and quills, also nearly obsolete ? 
And what about the ‘‘ trade” of the “‘ scribe,” 
which has ceased to be a trade for three cen- 
turies at least ? 

As a comparative case, it is possible, and has 
been shea as a fact, that some oculist, by a 
skilful operation, has given sight to a patient 
who from infancy was totally blind. This state- 
ment is credible. But it would be utterly in- 
credible if accompanied by the assertion that 
the patient just afterwards wrote a treatise or 
even a sonnet on ‘‘ spectrum analysis.” , 

But we need not rely merely on internal evi- 
dence. The fact is, that the lines quoted are 
simply ‘‘adapted””’ from some rather well-known 
verses of very ungallant character attributed to 
Chaucer, about or against ‘‘ Woman.” The 
first of the two verses cited is almost copied 
verbatim. The second verse runs thus in the 
original :— 

To write the tricks of half the sex 
Would drain the ocean dry. 

Young man, beware! look sharp! take care! 
The blind eat many a fly. 

Evidently these rhymes came under the e 
of some compiler of a book of psalmody, who 
saw that, with very little trouble, they could be 
converted to pious uses, and availed himself of 
the opportunity, being pretty certain that none 
of his readers would find him out. In this sha 
ys got into the head of Mr. Gane 
‘*idiot,” and thence into Mr. Gurney’s book. 
To find an Edinburgh Reviewer ‘‘authenti- 
cating ” the story, or ignorant of the real origin 
of the verses, is rather surprising. J. 





THE TEMPLE OF HEROD AND THE SEPUL- 
CHRE OF CHRIST. 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—I must crave space for a few words to 
conclude the controversy between Mr. Smith 
and myself, of which I fear your readers must 
be tired. His elaborate (but not novel) ny” ae 
tions on Arculf’s description of the Holy P 
is, unfortunately, quite beside the mark ; because 
that traveller is describing the buildings which 
Modestus erected (cic. A.p. 615) after Chosroes 
had destroyed Constantine's work. This is a 
well-known historical fact, recorded (among 
others) by Eutychius (Annales. Voi. II., pp. 213— 
219, Ed. Oxford 1656). I have never attem 
to deny that a church was then built over the 
Sepulchre, resembling the Rotunda of the pre- 
sent Church of the Resurrection; what I do 
deny is that Constantine did more than encase, 
in some way or other, the rock which contained 
the tomb. 

I know that “at” or “near” do not quite 
ive the full force of dugi (with an accusative). 
do not think any one lish preposition can 

convey it. These words were used as being less 
likely to mislead than ‘‘about.” Mr. Smith’s 
remarks show that he does not yet understand 
the true meaning of ayugi, or he would see that 
his own example makes against himself. Donald- 
son (Greek Grammar, p. 195, Ed. 1848) will give 
him a clue. 
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If he thinks that the hole in the floor and the 
position of the drains is an ment on his side, 
he is welcome to it. I do not, however, believe 
that they will help him much with those who 
know either Eusebius or the topography of the 
Haram.—Yours truly, T. G. Bonney. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

July 17, 1865. 


--———- 


THE PATENT QUESTION. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 


Sir,—I have read with some interest the lead- 
ing article in a recent number of THE READER 
on ‘‘ Patents and Monopolies ;’ but I must 
confess that, though I have given considerable 
attention to the principle and working of a 
patent law, [ fail to be convinced by the argu- 
ments therein employed. 

I do not imagine for a moment that patents 
for inventions have more than a very faint re- 
semblance to the old monopolies ; but the broad 
gas at issue appears to be this—Is a patent 
aw compatible with real freedom for the exer- 
cise of inventive talent ? My observations have 
led me to the belief that it is not. A man of 

table attainments and perseverance cannot 
turn his attention to any branch of manufacture 
that is susceptible of improvement, but he is in 
danger, at every step, of encountering some one 
who will say, ‘‘ You cannot apply that notion, 
you are infringing my patent.” 

Now, in literature, there is ample freedom. 
A man writes a bad book, and inconveniences 
no one but himself. A man writes a good book, 
and no one dreams of disputing his right to it, 
for his right is unquestionable. 

Again, in designs, the protection granted is 
for nothing more than a fixed arrangement of 
lines, and we cannot suppose two men producing 
exactly the same. There is scope for an abun- 
dance of good designers, who could no more 
interfere with each other under the Copyright 
Acts than authors of books, 

Now, as long as we have a patent law, the 
absence of an equivalent amount of freedom is 
by gem by the frightful contests in our courts 
of law, involving the loss yearly of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds, This is in rela- 
tion only to discoveries of a certain importance. 
In matters of lesser moment the same want of 
sufficient freedom results in inaction, 

If a patent law is intrinsically valuable at all 
times, its protection should surely be as freely 
open to every one as copyright ; but it is so dif- 
ferent in nature to copyright, that the patent 
agents appear to agree generally in opinion 
that the present repressive fees should be main- 
tained. 

Something can doubtless be done to mitigate 
many evils of the patent system ; but, on the 
other hand, the freedom which is now wanting 
must become more and more circumscribed the 
more the circle of possible inventors is enlarged 
by the spread of education. 


I believe that what will decide the question is 
the broad one of expediency. Shall we get more 
by the field of invention being thrown open 
than with a patent law? Whichever system 
will most benefit the community will inevitably 
be best for the inventor. The Birmingham pen- 
maker, without a patent, may possibly not reap 
a good fortune, but, if he have business qualifica- 
tions, his invention will do him no harm, and 
will certainly do him good, and he will not have 
the chance of being ruined by expensive legal 
contests. 

If a patent gave “‘ power to compete” to any- 
thing like the extent that anyone would natur- 
ally suppose, this would be a powerful argument 
in favour of such protection ; but I fear that if 
we turn to the past, we shall be more dismayed 
at the sight of the disabled, than encouraged b 
the successful, combatants. We must look, 
think, in other directions for the means to 
diminish the virtual monopoly so often secured 
by capital. - 

Let as much freedom be given to the inventor 
as to the writer or artist, and all objection to a 

tent law will cease ; but, seeing no hope of 

his being accomplished, I cannot but feel that 
difficulty to be ‘‘inherent in the nature of a 
patent law, and must be considered to be the 
price which the public consents to pay for the 
existence of such a law.” 

Your article quotes the opinion of the Com- 
missioner of Patents in America. I would reply 
that, ten years since, scarcely a murmur against 
the of a patent law had been heard in 
y= dba by at 3 of thoted Y be 
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BAKER’S GREAT NILE DISCOVERY. 


4 aap announcement of the discovery of another 
great lake in Equatorial Africa, connected 
in some way with the Nile—claimed, in fact, to 
be ‘‘ the second and main source of the Nile” — 
has excited strong interest amongst all who have 
followed the progress of African discovery during 
the last few years. Every one must feel gra- 
tified that so persevering an explorer as Samuel 
Baker has at length made so splendid a hit ; but 
his otherwise clear and spirited description, 
which we have all read in The Times, fails to 
convey a satisfactory notion of what he has 
done to clear up the remaining desiderata re- 
garding the Nile sources, and of the relations of 
his new lake to the river and to the previous 
lake discovered by Speke. The traveller him- 
self, who may be expected home in a few days, 
will, perhaps, be able to make all clear to us; 
but in the meantime much may be learnt by 
carefully comparing the information given in his 
brief report with the observations strewn over 
the narratives of Speke and Grant. The result, 
we think, will be that Baker’s discovery will 
stand out as of the highest geographical 
importance, and that his lake will be 
shown to have much more to do with the 
perennial flow and inundations of the Nile— 
with all that makes it so remarkable as a river— 
than the previously-discovered Victoria Nyanza 
of Speke. 
lt is well known that Baker met Speke and 
Grant on their emergence from the unknown 
African interior, at Gondokoro, in February, 
1863, ; and that, having brought with him from 
Khartum a party of men and a stock of goods 
ready for a journey of exploration, he under- 
took, at Speke’s request, to go in search of the 
westerly lake, Luta Nzig, of which Speke had 
had information from the natives, but which he 
was unable himself to visit. According to his 
recent letter to Sir Roderick Murchison, Baker 
did not reach Kamrasi’s capital, N. lat. 
1° 37’, until a year afterwards—namely, in 
February, 1864—having been forced to take a 
circuitous route by the east. Let us remark, 
however, in passing, that by this route he would 
cross the Asua branch of the Nile at a long dis- 
tance from its junction, and, as he is quite 
silent about this stream, he probably did not 
find it to be a large river, or the trunk stream 
of the Nile, flowing from the snow-clad moun- 
tains to the south-east, as it has been supposed 
to be by some of Captain Speke’s critics. He 
lost no time on his arrival at Kamrasi’s, but 
proceeded forthwith to the westward in search 
of the lake, and struck its shores, after a hundred 
miles march nearly due west, in N. lat. 1° 14. 
He found it a vast expanse of water, lying in a 
deep depression, its surface being 1,132 feet 
lower than the Upper Nile at Kamrasi’s capital, 
and 1,470 feet lower than the summit of the 
cliffs down which, by a difficult pass, the traveller 
reached its clean sandy shores. Its width at 
this point he estimated at sixty miles ; but it 
broadened out much towards the south, in which 
direction no land was visible from the cliffs, 
althoughat that elevation land only slightly raised 
from the water-level, could have been seen at 
forty or fifty miles distance, through a clear 
atmosphere. The water was ‘‘deep, sweet, and 
transparent ;” and on the opposite shores a range 
of mountains, from 4,000 to 7,000 feet above 
the lake level, extended along the shores. The 
general direction of the lake is pretty nearly 
north-west and south-east; but, according to the 
report of natives, it bends to the west at. its 
southern extremity (between 1° and 2° S. lat.), 
where its limits are unknown even to the native 
informants. Mr. Baker estimated the length 
from north to south at 260 geographical miles, 
and heard that it extended to the west of 
the kingdom of Karagwe, which figures so 
pleasantly in the narratives of Grant and 
Speke, from the friendliness of the chief 
Rumanika and his family. The traveller 
embarked on the lake and travelled along its 
shores a distance of about seventy miles, to the 
mouth of the Nile, where the stream, coming from 
Victoria Nyanza down a succession of rapids and 
cataracts, separated by long reaches of tranquil 
water, enters this great receptacle of the drain- 
age of Inner Africa. He navigated the river 
until, at a distance of twenty miles from its 
mouth, his course was stopped by a stupendous 
cataract, 120 feet in perpendicular height ; he was 
then obliged to proceed by land to the Karuma 
Falls, well knownas a point visited by Speke, fifty 
miles further to the east, where there is a 
across the river on the highway between Kam- 
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rasi’s kingdom and the countries further north. 
Mr. Baker was detained in this neighbourhood 
many months, suffering much from illness and 
want of food, but was at length able to reach 
the station of the Egyptian traders (Gondokoro), 
and descend the river to Khartum. 

We have in this brief account the revelation 
of another physical feature in Central Africa of 
grand proportions. A deep fresh water sea, 
hundreds of miles in length, sunk in a deep 
valley between high plateaux and mountain 
ranges. All that we previously knew of it was 
Speke’s misty description, founded on the report 
of natives. He made it a ‘‘ backwater ” of the 
Nile, and indicated it on his map as a great 
marsh, this being necessary to account for the 
Nile being in full flood in its course above the 
lake, whilst more than fifty days afterwards, 
and below the lake, it was at low water; he 
therefore, imagined that the flooding waters had 
first to fill this great marshy area before brim- 
ming over to carry the flood downward towards 
Egypt. Baker did not actually trace the exit 
of the Nile from the lake, for his boatmen re- 
fused to go, on account of the hostility of the 
tribes in that direction. He states, however, 
that it flows out at a point twenty miles distant 
from where it enters, and having been so near, 
and living for so long a time amongst the neigh- 
bouring people, there is not much room to doubt 
the truth of his statement—namely, that from 
this point is derived the river Bahr el Abiad— 
the trunk stream of the Nile—which flows past 
Gondokoro, 

Admitting this, the position of the lake and 
the situation of the entrance of the Nile’ 
into it, and its exit from it, are given 
with tolerable accuracy on Speke’s map; but 
the relations of the great water-basin to the 
Victoria Nyanza and to the Nile river-system 
turn out to be quite different from what Speke 
imagined. It is even not yet quite certain that 
the new lake is not continuous with the more 
southerly Tanganyika, lying along the same 
meridian, possessing water of similar quality, 
and lying in a similar depression between moun- 
tain ranges. The altitudes given are against the 
supposition of a union, Tanganyika being 1,844 
feet, whilst Luta Nzigé (or Albert Nyanza, as 
Baker unnecessarily re-christens it) is 2,070 ; but 
a difference of 200 or 300 feet in observations of 
altitude is not thought much of by those who 
know how liable to error such observations are, 
made by single travellers in the remote interior 
of a country. If the native account given to 
Baker is true—namely, that the lake extends as 
far as Karagwe (between 1° and 2° §. lat.), and 
a passage in Grant’s narrative confirms it,* one 
of Kamrasi’s officers, whose description of the 
lake is otherwise correct, having informed him 
that it extended to that point—it will embrace 
the area of the smaller lake Rusisi, placed by 
Speke on his map from information given 
him in Karagwe, which, according to him, is 
connected with Tanganyika. Therefore it is 
by no means improbable that Luta Nzigé, 
Rusisi, and Tanganyika, form one immense elon- 
gated fresh-water sea, sunk deep, in a cleft of 
varying breadth, in the heart of Africa. This 
enormous lake would then stretch over eleven 
degrees of latitude, and the ultimate head of the 
Nile-system would have to be sought for in the 
source of the longest tributary of the lake coming 
from the south. Tanganyika, as is well known, 
has been already suggested as belonging to 
the Nile basin by many geographical critics 
and travellers, such as Beke, Vaux, Captain 
Burton, and others, but actual observa- 
tion, of course, is required to settle the point, 
and we are glad to learn, from Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s last address to the Geographical 
Society, that it is to this point that Dr. Living- 
stone’s course is to be directed in the expedition 
he is now preparing for. r 

Whether the new lake is continuous with the 
southern Tanganyika, or separated from it by a 
mountain ridge, as Speke wished it to be under- 
stood, its great extent and depth of water, and the 
mountainous nature of its area of i 
make it very probable that it is more truly the 
‘* reservoir of the Nile,” than Speke’s marshy, 
reed-margined, and probably shallow Victoria 
Nyanza. Our knowledge of this latter sheet of 
water, however, is at present very limited, for 
a combination of untoward circumstances pre- 
vented Speke and Grant from ever embarking on 
the open lake itself, or giving us reliable inform- 
ation on its area, depth, nature of water, and so 
forth. Its connexion, with Luta Nzigé may be 
considered as pretty well established, the Nile 
between them, winding along a course of 260 or 
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280 miles, having been all traced, either by Speke 
and Grant, or by Baker, with the exception of 
about ninety miles. The lack of proof that the 
river at Ripon Falls emerges from a lake at all, 
which has been insisted on by some critics, has 
heen to some extent made good by Grant’s state- 
ment that the lake was seen daily from above 
the quarters of the travellers at Uganda.* The 
supply of water thus contributed by the 
Victoria Nyanza to the Luta Nzigé, although 
considerable, must be much less than that 
drained into it from the whole vast Alpine area of 
the latter and probably larger lake. The climate 
and seasons of the two lake areas are, in all pro- 
bability, different. Baker states that whilst he 
was on the Luta Nzigé, the daily breeze was from 
the west, whereas on the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza during a whole year the wind appears 
never to have blown from the west, being always 
more or less easterly.t Moreover, the flooding of 
the Nile between the Victoria and the Luta Nzigé 
was found, as is well known, by Speke to have 
no effect on the river below the Luta Nzigé. 
The latter lake absorbed all the flooded 
waters of the river, and its own level was not 
thereby so much heightened as to brim over into 
the river emerging from it towards Egypt. All 
these considerations seem to point to the new 
lake, and to the climate and rainfall of its neigh- 
bourhood as the chief source of the perennial 
flow of the Nile ; the great elevated lake region 
of the Victoria Nyanza, with its tributaries, in- 
cluding the Kitangulé river, and its chain of 
smaller lakes, playing only a secondary part. 
This conclusion does not in the least detract from 
the merits of Captain Speke’s wonderful feat ; 
for itis to him that the civilized world is in- 
debted for leading the way to these magnificent 
regions. What we have desired to explain is, 
that Baker has not made an absurd or unin- 
telligible claim when he says he has discovered 
“*the second and main source of the Nile.” 








HEMIOPSY, OR HALF-VISION. 


HE following is extracted from an interesting 

aper by Sir David Brewster, published in 

the sactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 

burgh, Vol. xxiv., part 1, and reprinted in the 
Philosophical Magazine for June last :— 

** The affection of |Half-vision, or Half-blind- 
ness as it has been called, was first distinctly 
described by Dr. Wollaston, in a paper ‘‘ On 
Semidecussation of the Optic Nerves,” published 
in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions” for 1824, ‘‘1t 
is now more than twenty years,” he says, ‘‘ since 
I was first affected with this peculiar state of 
vision, in consequence of violent exercise I had 
taken for two or three hours before. 1 suddenly 
found that I could see but half the face of a man 
whom I met, and it was the same with every ob- 
ject I looked at. In attempting to read the 
name Johnson over a door, I saw only son, the 
commencement of the name being wholly ob- 
literated from my view. In this instance, the 
loss of sight was towards my left, and was the 
same, whether | looked with my right eye or 
my left. This blindness was not so complete as 
to amount to absolute blackness, but was a 
Shaded darkness, without definite outline. The 
complaint lasted only about a quarter of an 
hour.” In 1822, Dr. Wollaston had another 
attack of hemiopsy, with this difference, that 
the blindness was to the right of the centre of 
vision ; and he has referred to three other cases 
among his friends ; but in these the affection was 
accompanied with headache and indigestion. 

Having myself experienced several attacks of 
hemiopsy, I have been enabled to ascertain the op- 
tical condition of the retina when under its in- 
fluence, and to determine the extent of the affec- 
tion, and its immediate cause. 

In reading different cases of hemiopsy, we 
are led to infer that there is vision in one-half of 
the retina, and blindness in the other. But this 
is not the case. The blindness, or insensibilit 
to distinct impressions, exists chiefly in a small 
portion of the retina to the right or left hand of 
the foramen centrale, and extends itself ir- 
re ly to other parts of the retina on the same 
side, in the neighbourhood of which the vision is 
uninjured. In some cases the upper half of the 
object is invisible, the part of the retina para- 
l being a little below the foramen centrale. 

mn some occasions, in absolute darkness, when a 
faint glow of light was produced by some uni- 
form pressure upon the whole of the retina, I 
have observed a great number of black spots, 
corresponding to parts of the retina upon which 
no was exerted. 

the case of ordinary hemiopsy, as observed 


* “ Walk Across Africa,” p. 246. 
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by myself, there is neither darkness nor ob- 
scurity, the portion of the paper from which the 
letters disappear being as bright as those upon 
which they are seen. Now this is a remarkable 
condition of the retina. While it is sensible to 
luminous impressions, it is insensible to the 
lines and shades of the pictures which it receives 
of external objects; or, in other words, the 
retina is in certain parts of it in such a state, 
that the light which falls upon it is irradiated, 
or passes into the dark lines or shades of the 
pictures upon it, and obliterates them. This 
irradiation exists to a small degree even when 
the vision is perfect at the foramen centrale, and 
it may be produced artificially in a sound eye, on 
parts of the retina remote from the foramen, 
and as completely, though temporarily, as in 
hemiopsy. In order to prove this, we have only 
to look obliquely at a narrow strip of paper 
placed upon a green cloth—that is, to fix the eye 
upon a point a little distant from the strip of 
paper. After a short time the strip of paper will 
disappear partially or wholly, and the space 
which it occupied will be green, or the colour of 
the ground upon which it is laid.* 

This temporary insensibility of the retina in 
the part of 1t covered by the picture of the strip 
of paper, or its inability to maintain constant 
vision of it, can arise an from its being para- 
lyzed by the continued action of light—an effect 
not likely to be produced, and never observed, 
in the ordinary use of the eye. 

The insensibility of the retina in cases of 
hemiopsy, and the consequent irradiation of the 
light into the space occupied with the letters, 
or the objects which disappear, though a pheno- 
menon of the same kind as that which takes 
place in oblique vision, has yet a very different 
origin, The parts which are in these cases 
affected extend irregularly from the /foramen 
centrale to the margin of the retina, as if the 
were related to the distribution of its blood- 
vessels, and hence it was probable that the 
paralysis of the corresponding parts of the retina 
was produced by their pressure. This opinion 
might have long remained merely a reasonable 
explanation of hemiopsy, had not a phenomenon 
presented itself to me which places it beyond a 
doubt. When I had a rather severe attack, 
which never took place unless I had been reading 
for a long time the small print of The Times 
newspaper, and which was never accompanied 
either with headache or gastric irritation, I went 
accidentally into a dark room, when I was sur- 
prised to observe that all the parts of the retina 
which were affected were slightly luminous, an 
effect invariably produced by pressure upon that 
membrane. If these views be correct, hemiopsy 
cannot be regarded as a case of amaurosis, or in 
any way connected, as has been supposed, with 
cerebral disturbance. 

Dr. Wollaston endeavoured to explain the 
phenomena of hemiopsy, and the fact of single 
vision with two eyes, by what he calls the semi- 
decussation of the optic nerves, a doctrine which 
Sir Isaac Newton had suggested, and employed 
to account for single vision.t+ A fibre of the 
right-hand side of the optic nerve is supposed to 
semidecussate or divide itself into two fibres, 
sending one to the right side of the right eye, 
and another to the right side of the left eye, 
while a fibre on the left-hand side of the optic 
nerve also semidecussates, sending one fibre to the 
left side of the left eye, and another to the left 
side of the right eye. Hence Sir Isaac Newton 
drew the conclusion, that an impression on each 
of the two half-fibres would convey a single 
sensation to the brain ; and hence Dr. Wollaston 
concluded that hemiopsy in one eye must be ac- 
companied with hemiopsy in the other. In- 
genious as these explanations are, the anatomical 
facts by which alone they could be supported 
have not been established. The two great facts 
of hemiopsy in both eyes, and of what is called 
single vision with two eyes, do not require the 
hypothesis of semidecussation to explain them. 
It hemiopsy is produced by the distended blood- 
vessels of the retina, these vessels must be 
similarly distributed in each eye, and similarly 
affected by any change in the system ; and con- 
sequently must produce the same effect upon 
each retina, and upon the same of it. 

In explaining single vision with two eyes, we 
have no occasion to appeal to double fibres in the 
optic nerves, or to corresponding points on the 
retina. There is, in reality, no such thing as 
single vision—that is, a single image seen by both 
eyes. With two sound eyes every object is seen 
double, and it appears single only when, by the 
law of visible position, the one image is placed 
above the other. But even in this case the 
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object is seen double, by means of two dissimilar 
images of it which are not coincident. 
shutting 


the perfect picture. lt to 
how optical writers and physiologists should 
have so long demanded a single sensation for the 
production of a single picture from the two 

ictures imprinted on the two retinas. If we 
had the hundred eyes of Argus, the production 
of an apparently single picture would have been 
the necessary result of the Law of Visible 
Position.” 

In the last number of the Philosophical Maga- 
zine the Astronomer Royal writes as follows on 
the foregoing paper :— 

‘‘[ have myself been frequently attacked by 
hemiopsy, certainly not fewer than twenty 
times, probably much oftener; and I am ac- 

uainted with two persons who have suffered 
rom it, one of them at least a hundred times. 
From the information of my friends, and from 
my own experience, I am able to ey & ac- 
count of some features of the malady which ap- 
pear to have escaped the notice of Dr. Wollaston 
and Sir David Brewster. 

One of my friends attributes each accés of the 
disease to mental anxiety or overerowding of 
business. In my own case, I have never been 
able to refer it distinctly to any antecedent 
cause. In a few instances I have known it to 
follow that state of the brain or eye in which a 
sudden pressure of the breath causes the appear- 
ance of numerous spherical globules floating 
across the field of view. 

I diseover the beginning of the attack by a 
little indistinctness in some object at which I am 
looking directly ; and believe the weeny | of this 
indistinctness upon the retina to be, not the place 
of entrance of the optic nerve, but the centre of 
the usual field of vision. Very soon I perceive 
that the indistinctness is caused by the i 
being crossed by short lines which change their 
direction and place. In a little time the disease 
takes its normal type, and presents successively 
the appearances shown in the following anne 
—f[a concentric series of arched zigzag lines 
drawn in the left quadrant of a circle about 
three inchss in diameter.] In drawing this, I 
have supposed that the principal obscuration of 
objects is apparently on the left side; by re- 
versing the figure, left to right, the appearances 
will be given which present themselves when the 
principal obscuration appears to be on the right 
side, (In my own experience, I believe it is an 
even chance whether the obscuration is to the 
right or to the left.) The bounding circle shows 
roughly the extent to which the eye is sensible of 
vision more or less vivid. Only one arch is seen 
at one time; the arch is small at first, and 
gradually increases in dimensions. 

The zigzags nearly resemble those in the orna- 
mentsof a Norman arch, but are somewhat sharper. 
The zigzags do not change their relative arrange- 
ment during the dilatation of the arch, but they 
tremble stongly. There is a slight appearance of 
scarlet colour on one edge, the external edge, I 
believe, of the zi As the arch enlarges, 
vision becomes distinct in the centre of the field. 
The strongly-trembling extremity of the arch 
rises at the same time that it to the left, 
and finally passes from the visible field, and the 
whole phenomenon disappears. 

I have never been able to decide with cer- 
tainty whether the disease really affects both 
eyes. The first impression on the mind is that 
only one eye is affected (in the instance depicted 
above, the left eye). There is general obscurity 


.on one side ; but the tremor and _ boiling are so 


meer: that, if produced only in one eye, 
they may nearly extinguish the corresponding 
vision in the other, 

‘The duration of this ocular derangement 
with me is usually from twenty to thirty 
minutes, but with one of my friends it sometimes - 
lasts much longer. In general, I feel no further 
inconvenience from it ; but with my friends it is 
followed by oppressive headache. 

In one instance it was remarked that the 
mouth of the person afflicted was sensibly dis- 
torted on one side. And in one attack on myself, 
which occurred while I was conversing with an 
acquaintance in a railway-carriage, I soon became 
Lenny sensible that I had not the usual com- 
mand of speech, that my memory failed so much 
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that I did not know what I had said or attempted 
to say, and that I might be talking incoherently. 

I entertain no doubt that the seat of the 
disease is the brain ; that the disease is a species 
of paralysis ; and that the ocular affection is 


only a secondary symptom.” 








THE SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 


OST encouraging to all friends of progress, 
and especially to those who are watching 
the progress of scientific education, now fairly 
under way, is the increase in the number and 
excellence of the periodicals, which — some, 
somewhat severely, others more popularly— 
contribute in a very large degree to its develop- 
ment. 

Still, though we by no means should be dis- 
couraged, it is nevertheless undoubtedly true that 
in the matter of scientific literature we are still 
behind many portions of the Continent, where 
cheap omy | and gp. ge permit an exten- 
sion in this direction which here at present is 
not to be hoped for—one of the reasons being, 
perhaps, that in land science is more 
specialized, and the interest of its votaries 
bound up more with publishing societies. 

These remarks, however, apply much less 
closely to popular science, and hence it is that 
works of this class are on the increase, while 7'he 
Natural History Review, The Quarterly Journal 
of Microscopical Science, The Geological Maga- 
zine, and The Anthropological Review are the 
only journals we receive devoted to pure science, 
two of these containing reports of societies. A 
physical quarterly we have not, nor yet a 
chemical one, although here the progress of 
these sciences is surely well fostered iy nglish 
workers. 

Among these serials, The Natural History 
Review holds first place, as well on account 
of the eminence of the editors of the diffe- 
rent departments as of the excellence of the 
articles, in which both scientific contributions 
and scientific literature are criticized in a 
most masterly manner. Among the articles 
in the present number are reviews of the 
Zoology of British India, of the recent works 
on Entozoa, Lacaze-Duthiers on Coral and on the 

roduction of Annelids. All these are admi- 
rable in their way, that on the Entozoa invests a 
somewhat unpleasant subject with high interest ; 
it is a consolatory article as well, for after 
se a passage of Apophantiacus as fol- 
ows :— 

Tell me where is Tenia bred, 
In the guts or in the head ? 
In the former truly. 
Kindly Providence confines 
To the human intestines 
Parasites unruly, 
we are told that it is a monstrous assumption to 
regard the occurrence of entozoa within the human 
peg as constituting per se an abnormal state 
ra : 98 
We also read: “Of all animals, feral or 
domestic, the common pig is beyond doubt the 
most fertile source of human entozoa. At least, 
of important parasites, T'richina spiralis and the 
tapeworm would, there is good reason to believe, 
cease to infest us, did not this favourite quad- 
ruped act the part of a communicating medium.” 
e judgment on Bronn’s ‘Animal King- 
dom,” is that as a text book of recent and fossil 
zoology it is, and will probably long remain, 
without a rival. Part IV. of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Biology is examined in another 
ing article, which we commend to our 
readers. One of the original articles in this 
number is referred to in another column. 

The present number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Science contains an admirable paper on Mars, 

m the of Professor Phillips, which will 
be read with great interest ; it is accompanied 
with a map of the equatorial regions of the 
planet, which gives a very satisfactory idea of a 
> shee of the planet’s ‘‘ge”-ography. Mr. 

incks contributes a long article on the his- 
tory of the weg a sae of Zoophytes, and Dr. 


Draper a short of American contribu- 
tions to analysis, dating from 1834. 
The ‘ nicles of Science” in this journal 


remind us that the Scientific American a little 
time ago was very with certain 
journals for copying its ** editorials” without 
acknowledgment. e article concludes as 
follows : ‘‘ We have also seen our editorials 
copied extensively into our own and the Canadian 

and credited to the London Chemical 

ews and the ist. These plagiari 

so far from giving us offence, have gratified our 
pride. They showed us that the English editors 
who published our articles as their own, not only 
endorsed the soundness of our views, but tacitly 





acknowledged that the style in which they were 
expressed was better than that of which these 
editors were capable.” We commend a careful 
study of these remarks to the compiler of the 
‘* Chronicles of Science.” Of the nine pages com- 
posing the ‘‘Chronicles” of Zoology, in the cur- 
rent number, two are taken from the columns of 
THe Reaver. It is true that they have, in some 
cases, undergone a certain manipulative process, 
which at first sight renders it somewhat diffi- 
cult to recognise them. In other cases they are 
simply reprinted verbatim, the sentence in 
which we acknowledge the source of our infor- 
mation being, as a rule, carefully omitted. It is 
only fair to state that the chronicler has once, 
in a moment of weakness, acknowledged us as 
the source of a paragraph on the number of 
insects in the British Museum. In all cases 
it is possible to consult the original memoirs ; 
there is, therefore, no excuse for making use of 
abstracts at all. Under no circumstances is it 
pardonable to use such abstracts, in some cases 
prepared with much labour, without a word 
of acknowledgment. We should have been 
silent had this been an isolated case, but ever 
since the establishment of the periodical in 
question, the ‘‘ chronicler” (would he were more 
a ‘critic’ !) has made use of our scientific 
columns as a mine in which to dig for 
** matter.” We, however, will not complain, 
when we remember that our ‘‘ Scientific Notes” 
will be preserved to posterity, like flies in 
amber, in the immortal pages of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science. 

The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science 
for July contains another contribution from Dr. 
Greville on Diatoms, and an admirable paper by 
Dr. Wallich on the Polycystina, to which we 
shall refer on a future occasion. Dr. Herapath’s 
paper on the Pedicellariz of the Echinodermata, 
read at the Bath meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, is also printed in extenso, and usefully illus- 
trated. The Rev. A. M. Norman agrees with 
the author that the orders Crinoidea and 
Ophiuroidea are deficient in pedicellariz, while 
the Asteroidea and Echinoidea possess them. Mr. 
Davies’ communication on ‘Crystallization and 
the Microscope,” and Dr. Percival Wright’s de- 
<n of a new genus of Alcyonide, will be read 
with interest. Surely there is a hint for some 
of our naturalists who are now saying, ‘‘ Where 
shall we go?” in the following passage: ‘‘ The 
western coast of Ireland has always been re- 
garded as good collecting ground by the na- 
turalist ; and yet, so far as its marine fauna is 
concerned, it may be said to be altogether un- 
explored. This is true, not only of its inverte- 
brate, but even of its vertebrate animals, and 
any young ardent zoologist will still find plenty 
of work to do among the western Phocide and 
fish, and almost a new field in the molluscs, 
annelids, and cclenterata of Donegal, Sligo, 
Mayo, Clare, and Kerry. Certainly the Hartea 
elegans, as engraved by Mr. Weit, well deserves 
the adjective. 
fame Geological Magazine, which is the — 

ition to our scientific magazines properly so 
called, we see by the July number, has aor for 
editor Mr. Henry Woodward, who is assisted by 
Professor Morris and Mr. Etheridge. We need 
scarcely say, therefore, that it leaves scarcely 
anything to be pagent be a present ago 
contains rs on ogi rogress, and the 
first of ve ec on Oxford fesalle toy Professor 
Phillips. 

The articles in the Popular Science Review, 
although good, call for no special notice in the 
present number. We would, however, commend 
the reviews of books as specimens of what 
reviews should be, honest, fearless, and written 
by men who both know their subjects and read 
their books. 

The ‘‘Genus Araucaria”. is a subject treated 
by Mr. Jackson in a long article in the Jntellec- 
tual Observer. Among the other articles, Dr. 
Drew on ‘‘Sounds We Cannot Hear” is well 
worth ing; here is an extract: ‘‘ Some 
years ago, when a student at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and attending the lec- 
tures of Professor Donaldson, I witnessed 
the experiment of sounding a set of small o 

ipes of extreme acuteness of tone. The Pro- 
essor slowly and regularly opened the air-valve 
of one pipe after another, beginning with the 
gravest, the sound of which we all heard, not 
only distinctly, but di bly in its shrillness. 
. What a squeal it is!’ whispered a fellow-student 
tome. ‘Ah! now it’s quiet, that’s a blessing,’ 
said he, as a yet more acute pipe was sounded. 
‘Quiet!’ I replied, ‘ why, it’s twice as bad.’ ‘I 
can believe my own ears, I i ine,’ was the re- 


joinder, ‘and I know the squealing has ceased.’ 
After two or three other pipes of constantly in- 
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creasing acuteness had been sounded, I whispered 
to him rather loudly, supposing the experiment 
to be concluded, ‘ Now it is really sto 
‘ Bosh !’ muttered a Scotch lad, just by. ‘If ye 
canna hear yon skreigh your ears are no that 
ood.’” A paper by Mr. T. Wright, on ‘‘ The 
oman Potteries at Durobrive,” is admirably 
illustrated ; nor must we forget the frontispiece, 
picturing the King Penguin. 

The Astronomical Register, although it might 
be much more valuable than it is, contains much 
interesting matter, and'is evidently becoming a 
useful melon for interchange of thought were. | 
amateurs. In the present number are sev 
items of information, which will be found in 
another place. 

We rejoice to see Science Gossip prosper. A very 
welcome and well-timed paper in the present 
number is an illustra Rascriptton of sea 
anemones. The ‘‘ Notes and Queries” columns 
increase in value in each number, and doubtless 
will in time form a very valuable channel of 
intercommunication between naturalists. But 
how comes it that while the microscope is so 
well cared for, the telescope is neglected ? 

The parts of ‘‘Brande’s Dictionary” and 
Watts’ “‘Dictio of Chemistry” for July bring 
us down to the end of Fand the word Osmeridium 
respectively. We have found nothing in these 

arts to cause us to alter the high estimate we 
eve formed of these publications from the 
numbers previously published. To show the 
varied information given in Brande, we need only 
refer to the somewhat long articles on the East 
india Company, Engraving, Ethics, Exch 
Foundling-Hospitals ; the scientific articles 
are very short, but full of matter. In Watts 
the article on Organo - Metallic bodies, which 
occupies a large part of this month’s number, 
need only be scanned to show the complete and 
admirable manner in which the science of che- 
mistry is being dealt with in this all too unique 
dictionary. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Tue Lunar Committee of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science is, we learn 
from the Astronomical Register, hard at work. 
At the last committee meeting the Secretary, 
Mr. Birt, reported that the observations in whick 
he has been engaged during the last six years 
have resulted in 369 series of observations, both 
of a micrometrical and physical character ; 821 
micrometrical measurements, some for the mag- 
nitudes of objects, and others for their positions, 
have been recently made. The last had reference 
to four groups—viz., the Picard group, the 
Posidonius group, the Dionysius group, and the 
Friesnecker group—each crater above named 
forming a central point from which angles of 
position are taken, and distances measured to 
fix the positions of surrounding objects. Under 
the head ‘‘ Catalogue,” the Secretary reported 
the entry, in the forms provided by the com- 


mittee, of 192 objects since the meeting of the 
Association at Bath, on with the 386 
objects then reported, a total of 578 lunar objects 


now catalogued. The Secretary also reported 
that a skeleton map had been constructed at 
Hartwell, according to Dr, Lee’s suggestion, 
with a view of exhibiting the sizes of the various 
craters when projected, and mapped from the 
data obtained from observation. e diameter 
of this skeleton map is six feet three inches, 
and the meridians and parallels at 5° and 10° are 
drawn in. The computation of the co-ordinates 
for each degree of the final map is being pro- 
ceeded with. 

THE process of rendering — non-ex- 
plosive, invented by Mr. Gale, of Plymouth, to 
which we referred a few weeks back, was tried 
this week at the Wimbledon meeting. The gun- 
powder is mixed with a certain powder in the 

roportion of two of the latter to one of the 
ormer. A fusee or red-hot bar of iron may 
then be applied to the mixture without causing 
an explosion. The powder may be restored to 
its original condition by being through a 
fine sieve, thus separating the non-explosive 
substance. Mr. Gale has secured his invention 
by Letters Patent, dated June 22 of the present 
year, but the specification has not yet been made 
public. 

In a note recently dager to the Academy 
of Sciences, and briefly noticed in our report, 
M. Wolf gives the result of some researches 
he has e on a equation. By an exa- 
mination of the differences of correction in diffe- 
rent observatories, the author finds that the 
maximum variation of two astronomers rarely 
exceeds *0°3. Experiment showed that whether 
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the time was observed by sight, hearing, or 
touch, the amount of the error remained con- 
stantly the same. The source of the error is 
ly physiological, and was found to be a 
nection of the sensibility of a single organ. 
Hence M. Wolf states that by its nature this 
error ought to be, and is, in fact, very constant. 
He also shows that the mode of observation by 
the eye or ear is necessarily superior to a regis- 
tering chronograph, since by using this instru- 
ment the registered time is affected with the 
same error as the estimated time, and has in 
addition a second error caused by the time 
required by the observer to put his fingers in 
motion. 

WE have received Part II. of the Proceed- 
ings of the Manchester Numismatic Society. 
his number contains an interesting paper by 
Mr. Harland, ‘‘On a Find of upwards of Six 
Thousand Silver Pennies, Chiefly of the Reign of 
Henry III., at Eccles.” They are of considerable 
value, on account of their execution and preser- 
vation, the impressions remaining as clear and 
distinct as though newly coined. The Rev. 
Thomas Brooke, M.A., gives an account of some 
old Roman bronze coins and relics, found near 
Bury. The most valuable relic is a large bead 
of amber, in a perfect condition, though 
it has probably lain in the earth some four- 
teen hundred years. There is also a long paper 
by Mr. Darbishire, ‘‘On some Autonomous 
Coins of Ancient Spain, which were Current in 


Malaga and Seville in 1863.” The author re- | 


marks that in some parts of Southern Spain 
the copper currency is noted for the variety of 
coins used ; a copper coin of any nation or date 
passing for the standard coin it most nearly 
resemblesinsize. Convenient, this, forforeigners. 
The report of this society is extremely well 

rinted and tastefully published by Messrs. 
Tesland. 

Merz, of Munich, describes, in a recent number 
of the Kunst und Gewerbeblatt, an apparatus for 
measurin, distances by purely optical means. 
The apparatus resembles, in some respects, Merz’s 
arrangement for determining the focal length of 
lenses, which consists simply of a telescope ad- 
justed for parallel rays, in front of which is 
placed the lens whose focal length is to be 
measured. When distinct vision is obtained, the 
distance of the object from the lens gives its 
focal length. In this form, the apparatus is 
hardly adapted for a distance-measurer, since the 
distante of the object is equal to the focal dis- 
tance of the lens. Distinct vision may, how- 
ever, be obtained by interposing between the 
telescope and the object a concave lens of a depth 
varying according to the distance of the object. 
In order to obviate the necessity of providing a 
number of these compensating lenses, M. Merz 

roposes to use two lenses of the same focal 
Jength, one being convex and the other concave. 
Means are provided for moving the two lenses 
to and fro, the distance apart being measured on 
ascale. Using glasses of 100 inches focal length, 
the interval at 500 feet will be 1°69 inches; at 
12,000 feet, ‘083 inch; and at 24,000 feet, ‘034 
inch. At ranges exceeding 10,000 feet, a varia- 
tion of 200 feet in the distance of the object 
necessitates an alteration of ‘001 inch of the 
interval between the lenses. Merz assumes that 
there would be no difficulty in estimating such a 
small interval. Within a range of 6,000 feet, 
differences of 30 feet may be measured. If greater 
accuracy be required, the focal length of the 
lenses can be increased. M. Merz claims greater 
portability for his instrument, which need not 
exceed 14 feet in length, than the somewhat 
similar arrangement described by Ernsmann 
(Reaver, VI., page 546). The plan of mea- 
suring distances by the variation in the focal 
length of a telescope has been claimed by Dr. 
Ernsmann as new (‘‘Poggendorff’s Annalen,” 
exxiv., page 337). This is not so. 
must have occurred to many who are in the 
habit of using telescopes, and it is mentioned by 
Robison in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh for 1784 (Vol. L, page 30), who 
says, ‘‘If a long achromatic telescope be directed 
to a fixed star, towards which the earth is 
moving, the focal distance of the telescope will 
be lengthened. The augmentation will, indeed, 
be very small; but Mr. Wilson (Professor of 
Astronomy at Glasgow) has fallen upon very 
ingenious methods of increasing it, so as to 
make it become sensible.” With regard to the 
practical value of such a method, we think 
that Sir David Brewster is not far from the 
truth when he says, ‘‘ Whatever the contrivance 
was, we have no hesitation in saying that it was 
quite useless.” A full development of the 
entire subject may be found in Book III. of his 
Treatise on New Philosophical Instruments. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





MESSRS, FRANKLAND AND DUPPA’sS CHEMICAL 
RESEARCHES, 


N the last number of Tue Reaper I 
observe an article signed ‘‘A Sceptical 
Chemist,” in which the question is asked, ‘‘ Is 
the Professor (Frankland) correct when he iden- 
tifies such researches as his with ‘the glorious 
work of investigating nature?’” The writer 
afterwards recommends as more worthy of in- 
vestigation the atomic constitution of water and 
silica, &c. At least, such appears to be his 
meaning. 

Your correspondent’s remarks might, if left 
unnoticed, lead some persons to believe that in- 
vestigations on the formation of complex organic 
bodies are useless for the purpose of explaining 
the constitution of simple compounds like water 
and silica. 

Now everybody who has followed the rapid 
progress of chemical science of late years knows 
that the accurate and uncontroverted evidence 
which we now possess of the constitution of 
water and silica is derived from the study of 
organic compounds to which they are related. 
The erroneous views which prevailed some years 
ago on the subject of these simple compounds 
have been rectified by researches just such as 
those of Messrs Frankland and Duppa. 

It is well known that Frankland’s previous re- 
searches in organic chemistry have supplied 


| materials for important general conclusions re- 


The idea | 





specting the constitution of common mineral 
bodies, and the further facts with which, in con- 
junction with Mr. Duppa, he is now enriching 
chemistry, will doubtless be as valuable in their 


turn.—I am, yours, &c. A. W. W. 
66 A SCEPTICAL CHEMIST,” criticizing, 
in last week’s ReEAapER, Messrs. Frank- 
land and Duppa’s recent researches, makes some 
assertions concerning the manner in which organic 
chemistry is at present pursued, which amount 
to a charge against the students of that science 





that, instead of ‘‘ investigating nature,” as they | 


profess, they in reality spend their time in con- 
structing fanciful compounds of their own devis- 
ing, the formation of which can throw no light 
upon any of the laws of nature. 

Such a charge, brought against men who claim 
to be serious students of science and investigators 
of nature, is of sufficient importance to be refuted 
if false, or to be gravely considered if true. 

Your correspondent says that out of ‘ nine- 
teen ‘ organic bodies,’” mentioned in Dr. Frank- 
land’s recent lecture at the Royal Institution, 
‘*nature sanctions only three or four. All the 
rest are purely factitious, the creations of pro- 
cesses in the laboratory to which nature is an 
utter stranger.” He also remarks ‘‘ that organic 
chemistry at present has transferred its field of 
occupation from nature to the laboratory,” a 
statement which, though not very intelligible as 
it stands, may probably be taken as equivalent 
to the following : ‘‘ Organic chemists have trans- 
ferred their field of operation from nature to the 
laboratory.” 

He apparently thinks that the only legitimate 
occupation for organic chemists is in investiga- 
ting such substances as formic acid, lactic acid, 
starch, sugar, &c., which occur ready formed in 
the organs of animals or plants. In order to 
show the fallacy of such an opinion, it is not 
necessary to dwell on the fact that most of these 
direct products of organic life were, when first 
discovered, isolated members of what have since 
been found to be important chemical families, 
and that their true characters would never have 
been recognized had not ‘‘ processes in the labo- 
ratory” brought to light large numbers of similar 
and related bodies. The true source of the 


‘*Sceptical Chemist’s”’ mistake is the limited | 


view he takes of ‘“‘nature.” He forgets that the 
nature which it is the chemist’s first business to 
investigate is the chemical nature of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and the rest of the elements. 
This must remain. precisely the same in the 
laboratory and out of it; and therefore every 
compound which the chemist can construct is of 
necessity ‘‘sanctioned by the nature” of its 
elementary constituents (for without that sane- 
tion it could not exist at all), and is, just so far 
as he can interpret it, an indication of what 
that nature is. 

Your mh mms might just as well reproach 
physicists with not being ‘‘investigators of na- 


ture,” because they use an electrical machine and 
Leyden jar instead of a flash of lightning, or 
work with a Grove’s battery instead of a gymno- 
tus electricus, as bring the same charge against 
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| show that the differences between the e 
| and sheltered thermometers diminish with the 














_ Iodized papers exposed in 





chemists for making new substances by the a‘ 
of iodide of ethyl and chloride of phosphorus, in- 
stead of confining their researches to what they 
can find ready made in a sour apple or the gas- 
tric juice. G. C. r 








FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


PARIS. 


AcapEemy oF Scrences.—July 3.—The physi- 
cal pa were as follows: ‘‘On the Cause of 
the Harmony of Terrestrial Forms,” by M. de 
Villeneuve-Flayose. The author remarks that, 
having already established the existence of a re- 
pacts ot symmetry in the lengths of the axes 
of rivers, mountains, and continents, and in their 
subdivisions, he now endeavours to account for 
this fact by ‘‘ the harmonic subdivision which 
occurs in bodies submitted to continued vibra- 
tion.” 1 and 4/3 are, it is stated, the co-effi- 
cients expressing the subdivision of the axis of 
continents by isthmuses, and the dominant separa- 
tions between cosmical matter.—An ‘‘ Essay on 
the Theory of Light,” by M. Boussinesg. This 
memoir is divided into two parts; the first 
relates to the elasticity of isotropic media, in 
which certain formule are established, and the 
second part contains the application of these 
formulz to the theory of light.—‘‘ Researches on 
the Emission of Luminous iations at the Tem- 
perature of Redness,” by M. Desains. We shall 
return to this communication.—‘‘ Observations 
made on the Ocean upon Nocturnal Radiation,” by 
M. Coupvent-Desbois. Twenty-four nights of 
observations have been made in the southern 
hemisphere. These, divided into four groups, 
sed 


corresponding temperature of the air. The re- 
sults have such a regularity, that the author has 
been led to find by calculation the difference 
that would be due to nocturnal radiation at 
other temperatures. From this he deduces the 
temperature of the planetary spaces, which, from 
the mean of the four groups, he gives at 52° C. 
—aA third note was presented by M. de Pambour, 
**On the Theory of Hydraulic Wheels.”—M. 
Grimaud presented a memoir ‘‘On the Marseilles 
Canal.” —M. Berigny sent a note relative to M. 
Poey’s paper on the history of meteorological 
publications. 

M. Ch. Saint-Claire Deville communicated a 
third paper on ‘‘ The Periodic Perturbations of 
Temperature in the Months of February, May, 
August, and November.” This memoir, it is 
stated, gives new proofs that the periodic dis- 
turbance of temperature, which the author had 
first examined in temperate countries, is shown 
in Arctic regions, as well as in the tropical 

rtions of Asia, Africa, Oceania, and America. 

I. Deville remarks that for all these zones it is 
not only the broad consideration of the means 
of a great many years which will give the full 
explanation of the phenomena, but the com- 
parison of some years belonging to critical periods 
of an antagonistic character.—M. Montucci pre- 
sented a third memoir ‘‘On the Numerical 
Resolution of Equations of the Fifth Degree, 
and of some other Equations.” In this memoir 
the author gives a general demonstration of his 
theory of those equations to which he has 
drawn the attention of the Academy in former 
communications.—M. de Saint-Venant pre- 
sented a memoir ‘‘On the Impulsion and 
Active Resistance of Elastic Bodies and on the 
Vis Viva Due to Vibratory Movement.”—M. 
Serret contributed a memoir ‘‘ On the Perturba- 
tions of Pallas.” ° 

M. Houzeau communicated a note on ozone 
observations. In this paper he examines the 
action of the nitrous compounds in the atmo- 
sphere on his ozone papers, which, as we have 
mentioned, he terms wine-coloured mi-iodized 
litmus papers. M. Houzeau has subjected the 
test papers to repeated examination and experi- 
ment, and finds that their coloration is not 
caused by any nitrous compounds in the air. 
aris, where there 
was always a certain amount of acidity in the 
air, and in various places in the country, where 
the atmosphere rarely showed an acid reaction, 
were uncoloured inthe former, but often intensely 
coloured in the latter position. An artificially 
acid atmosphere was made by introducing a 
small quantity of nitric acid into a chamber 
filled with ordinary air. E ing ozone papers 
to this atmosphere, the result showed that even 
then the mi-iodized litmus papers were scarcely 
coloured. From these experiments M. Houzeau 
concludes that nitrous compounds are not the 
cause of the change in those re-agents which he 
has used to determine the chemical activity of 
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the a —M. Hugo Schiff sent a note 
**On the ion of Aldehydes on Rosaniline.” 


—M. Dumas presented a note by M. de Luna, 
‘*On some Large Deposits of Phosphate of Lime 
in Estremadura.” 
M. Camille Dareste sent a paper ‘‘On the 
and Mode of Formation of the Monstres 
Omphalosites,” a name which has been given to 
the three families of Monstres Paracéphaliens, 
Acephaliens, and Anidiens.—Dr. Krishaber gave 
the result of experiments he had made on the 
hysiology of deglutition, by means of the auto- 
pe; and M. Guinier, whose previous 
paper on the same subject we have already 
noticed, communicated some additional experi- 
ments on deglutition, also made by the laryn- 
pe. Weshall refer to these papers in our 
Scientific Notes.— M. Guyon presented a me- 
moir by M. Amédée Paris, ‘‘ On the Cephalic 
Trepanning Practised by the Native Physicians 
of Aouress.” 





BRUSSELS. 

Royat Acapemy or Scrences.—July 1.—M. 
Bellynck, of Melle, transmitted his observations 
on the periods of flowering of plants for 1864-5. 
tain Zellien presented a series of meteoro- 
logical observations, made by him during two 
voyages from Antwerp to Bordeaux, for trans- 
mission, through the Perpetual Secretary, to M. 
Le Verrier, of Paris. The following memoirs were 
received, and were referred to committees : 
Briard and Cornet, ‘‘On the Discovery in 
Hainaut, below the Sands referred by Dumont 
to the ‘ Landenian System,’ * of Calcaire Grossier 
with a Tertiary Fauna.” Crepin, ‘‘On a Cypripe- 
dium with two Labella.” Swarts, ‘‘ Contributions 
to the History of Cinnamic Acid.” The Perpetual 
Secretary read a letter from M. Liais, containing 
the observations taken at Rio Janeiro during the 
total eclipse of the sun of the 25th of April last. 
The commencement of the phenomenon could 
not be observed on account of the clouds, but 
some important results were afterwards obtained 


respereing the polarization of light and other 
remark..ble circumstances. 
M. de Koninck nted a résumé of ‘* The 


Chemical Theory of Types,” which he had drawn 
up for the use of the students at the University 
of Liége. M. Quetelet presented a copy of a 
work, which he has recently published in con- 
junction with M. Heuschling, entitled ‘‘ Sta- 
tistique Internationale.” — ; 

Reports on the following papers were laid 
before the Academy : Dupont, ‘‘On the Similarity 
of Deposits of “omen ann, Mud produced by Fe 
Storm, and the Deposits o r Fragmen 
in the Caverns of a Lesse ;” ‘‘On the Scien- 
tific Explorations at the Furfooz Caves;” Crepin, 
‘*‘On Vegetable Monstrosities ;” Manilius, ‘‘ De- 
monstration of the Reality of a Quantity infi- 
nitely great;” Dubois, ‘‘ On the Action of Sodium 
Amalgam on certain Mineral Salts;’ Folie, ‘‘ A 
New Theory of the Movement of a Free Body ;” 
Lamarle, ‘‘ On the Stability of Liquid Systems in 
Thin Laminz.” This paper forms the sequel to 
a memoir on the same subject previous y read 
before the Academy. It is more especially de- 
voted to the experimental treatment of the ques- 
tion, the theory of which was developed in the 
first memoir. The whole of these papers were 
ordered to be printed. 

M. Kekulé gave an account of ‘‘A New Aro- 
matic Acid Synthetically.” M. Duprez 
read a short **On Lightning Conductors.” 
The author discusses the vexed question of the best 
form for the termination lightning con- 
ductors. «In a report presented to the Academy 
some time back, M. Duprez expressed an 

inion that the preventive action of points, 

though abundantly evident in a laborato 

iment, is reduced to an stiumity dot 
amount in the presence of the enormous quantity 
of electricity .contained by a thunder-cloud, and 
the considerable distance by which the points 
of the conductor are se <= At ee es, 
‘it was sought to show, by a repetition o 
previous experiments, that this action might, on 
the contrary, be rendered very efficacious by 
the substitution of sharp points in preference to 
the blunt ones recommended by the French 
Institute. It was stated that conductors might 
in this manner be protected from all sudden 
discharges. With the permission of the Academy 
I beg to submit my reasons for entertaining a 
less favourable opinion of the preventive action 
of such arrangements.” 

Both these notices were ordered to be printed 
in the Bulletin. 

* For a notice of these beds see a paper wy Mr. Prest- 


wich, “On the Correlation of the e of 
and Belgium.” Proc. Geo. Soc., Vol. 11, 
1855, p. 206. 





the Sun are stated to be, ‘‘ Eq 





REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Royat AstronomicaL Socrery.—June 9.— 
Mr. W. De La Rue, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Pigott, Abington Pigotts, Cambridgeshire, 
was elected a Fellow. The papers read were as 
follows :— 

‘*On the Planet Mars.” By the Rev. W. R. 
Dawes. To secure a high degree of accuracy in the 
relative positions of the most striking features, the 
author either carefully estimated the position of 
each on the disk ; or, if there seemed any pecu- 
liar difficulty in making a correct estimation, 
had recourse to the micrometer, and noted the 
G.M.T. of an estimation or measurement which 
fixed the position of the most striking feature, to 
which others were referred. It is, therefore, 
hoped that the time assigned for the appearances 
represented in the different sketches is pretty 
accurate. Several curious and interesting fea- 
tures were brought out during the last opposition, 
which he had never before seen so distinctly. 

The author continues : ‘‘ Nothing, as it appears 
to me, can more fully prove that the ruddy tint of 
Mars does not arise from any peculiarity in the 
colour of the planet’s atmosphere, than the fact 
that the redness is always deepest near the 
centre, where the atmospheric stratum is 
thinnest ; while near the edge of the planet the 
grey features are obscured, and in general en- 
tirely hidden, by the density of the atmosphere, 
and yet the colour reflected from it is white, or 
greenish white. The greenish tinge may possibly 
arise from contrast with the not ol centre ; and 
I regret that it did not occur to me at the time 
to try the effect of concealing the central portion. 

**On Dec. Ist, only a few hours after the oppo- 
sition, I obtained some measures of the disk of 
Mars with an excellent four-glass double-image 
micrometer by Simms. The night unfortunately 
was not very favourable; but, by patiently 
waiting for the best views, some moderately good 
results were obtained. With power 286, the 
double image was scarcely sh enough to be 
satisfactory ; but with 166 the images were at 
times very distinct. With this power, and the 
images nicely in contact, one of them was made 
to revolve round the other by the motion of the 
position circle at the end of the main tube of the 
telescope, the micrometer remaining untouched. 
I was quite unable to satisfy myself that in any 
part of the disk there was either any separation 
or overlapping of the images. When any tremu- 
lousness of the edges caused confusion, the re- 
volving motion was stopped until a good degree 
of quiet was restored ; and the edges were then 
always found to be as exactly as possible in 
contact. I then took some measurements of the 
polar and equatoreal diameters on each side of 
the zero point of the scale. On reducing these, 
the difference came out only 0":02, by which 

uantity the polar diameter happened to be 

rger t the equatoreal. This reminded me 
of the late Mr. Johnson’s measurements of Mars 
with the Oxford heliometer, which are contained 
in the ‘‘ Radcliffe Observations,” Vol. xi., p. 292 ; 
where the diameters at the mean distances from 
uat. Diam. = 
5"°901 ; Polar Diam. = 6"'503.” Unfortunately, 
in the ‘*Monthly Notices,” Vol. xiii., p. 56, 
these numbers are reversed, the larger being 
iven to the equatoreal diameter ; and the vo- 
ume is referred to as xxi., instead of xi. 

‘*On the whole, my impression has been, that 
Mars has not usually a very cloudy atmosphere. 
During the last we the pomenense and 
nearly equable tinctness of the principal 
features under similar circumstances was sur- 
prising. On no occasion could I satisfy myself 
that any part was decidedly less distinct than 
might be expected from the i of the 
other features then visible. The very white 
spots noticed on a few occasions, which certainly 
gave the impression of masses of snow, or the 
reflection from the upper surface of masses of 
cloud, formed the only decided exception—unless 
we include the somewhat remarkable fact, that 
the short and rather thick dark line pleinly seen 
near the North Pole on Nov. 14 (125), was in- 
visible on Nov. 12, when the narrow strait ex- 
tending from that part of the northern hemi- 
sphere towards the south, and other objects in 
the same vicinity, were well seen. On Nov. 
10, also, the northern extremity of that narrow 
strait was invisible, though it might have been 
expected to be quite as well seen as on the 
12th, and even ne aun on Jan. 22,” 

‘* Description of an Aperture-diminishing Eye- 

iece, and ae Photometer of Neutral-tint Glass.” 
By the Rev. W. R. Dawes. 

The diaphragm which slides in the tube has 
three apertures of different sizes, each of 
which can be brought into the centre by the 
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rotation of the diap . Their diameters 
having been very carefully measured, the value 
of the scale at the edge of the slit is meyers | 
calculated. The zero point of the scale for 
aperture is, of course, the place where the index 
stands when the cone of rays from the whole 
aperture of the object-glass exactly fills the hole 
in the diaphragm. Then, as the cern is. 
removed nearer to the object-glass, the cone of 
rays is reduced in proportion to the divisions of 
the scale passed over. The scale is divided into 
tenths of an inch, and can be easily read to 
hundredths. The great convenience of an arrange- 
ment by which the aperture of an object-glass can 
be virtually diminished to any desirable extent, 
without disturbing the telescope to vary the 
aperture on the shierhalenh is too obvious to 
need further explanation. 

Another photometric arrangement, brought 
into use about five years ago, consists in the 
addition to a solar eye-piece of one or more sliding 
wedges of neutral-tint glass; the obscuration ex- 
tending from the smallest possible to what is 
usually sufficient for the sun. A capital advan- 
tage of this arrangement is, that the small aper- 
tures in the diaphragm of the solar eye-piece 
enable one of the components of a double star to 
be excluded from the field while the brightness. 
of the other is measured : obviously a very neces- 
sary precaution where the stars differ greatly in 
brightness. As an example, Mr. Dawes stated 
that the very small star near a Lyre appears, 
when the large star is in the field with it, to be 
about of mag. 11°2 of Struve’s scale; but, on 
excluding the large star, it rises to about 9°7; a 
difference of 14 magnitude. In the same way, 
the comparative brightness of different portions 
of the moon may determined by isolating 
them in a small field. Thus also the brightness 
of the solar illumination of our atmosphere may 
be compared with that of the photosphere of the 
sun itself ; and also different parts of the photo- 
sphere. A similar application of the solar eye- 
piece was suggested in the ‘‘ Description” of that 
contrivance in Vol. xxi. of the Memoirs of this 
society, and was subsequently carried into effect. 
by Professor Secchi. 

The President, referring to the excellent oppor- 
tunities which Mr, Dawes has had of testing 
large instruments made by Messrs. Merz, Cooke, 
pom Alvan Clarke, and to the paper on the 
** Construction of Object-Glasses,” by Mr. Prit- 
chard, now in preparation, asked Mr. Dawes to 
favour the meeting with the results of the com- 
parisons, by stating whether he found any differ- 
ence in the definition of telesco of similar 
aperture made by these celebrated artists, who, 
he believed, each employed different curves in 
the construction of his object-glasses. With 
regard to the size of the spurious disk of the 
same star, which theoretically depends on the 
aperture, it is desirable to know whether it was 
really equally small with telescopes of the same 
aperture made by different makers. It was also 
important that the correction for chromatic aber- 
ration should be so dealt with as to falsify the 
colours of an object as little as possible. 

Mr. Dawes, in reply, remarked that he had 
examined many of Mr. Clarke’s object-glasses, 
and his conviction was, that usually the defini- 
tion (that is, the correction of the spherical aber- 
ration) in his object-glasses is almost as perfect 
as it can be. He thought that they were not 

uite so uniform in their correction of colour as 

r. Cooke’s; which, in all he had seen, were ex- 
tremely fine both in definition and also in the 
colour—showing as exactly as possible the true 
colour of an object. With regard to the size of 
the disk of a fixed star, the speaker had for the 
last thirty years been perfectly convinced, by hig 
own experiments, that it depends wholly and 
entirely on the aperture of the telescope. It 
— nothing in this respect what the parti- 
cular curves are; for many careful comparisons, 
under similar circumstances, of telescopes by 
Dollond, Tulley, Ramsden, Merz, Kellner, Stein- 
heil, Cooke, and Alvan Clarke, have given pre- 
cisely the same result. Under this conviction, 
the speaker lately read with surprise, in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, a letter, in which the 
fact that the 8-inch (Fr. = 84 inch Eng.) object- 
glass at Leipsic does not separate the close pair 
of Z Cancri is accounted for by the great focal 
length—12 French feet; for, while a long focus 
produces no effect whatever in reference to the 
size of the disk, it enables an optician more 
easily to correct the spherical aberration, and 
thus to obtain a better disk than if he worked 
with a antl focus. 

Mr. Pritchard remarked upon the im 
of the point thus established by Boa. cto 
because, theoretically, the size of the spurious 
disk depends absolutely upon the aperture, and 
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nothing else; therefore, theory agrees with prac- 
tice, and it is of the greatest value to have it 
confirmed. Had Mr. Dawes come to a different 
conclusion, it would have been almost necessary 
to reconsider the whole theory of the interfer- 
ence of light. Mr, Pritchard next pointed out 
the importance of determining by observation 
the size of a spurious disk of a star of the sixth 
magnitude when viewed through an aperture of 
definite diameter. 

Mr. Dawes observed that he had often measured 
the disks of stars, for which purpose the double- 
image micrometer, formed of double-refracting 
crystal, is the best instrument, as the disks 
remain perfectly round. 

**On the Photosphere of the Sun.” By Mr. 
Isaac Fletcher. ‘‘Some Observations on the 
Solar Photosphere.” By Mr. Frederick Brodie. 
*‘Observations of a Sun-Spot.” By Mr. J. 
Norman Lockyer. We shall return to these 
papers. ‘‘ Description of an Equatoreal Mount- 

.” By Mr. Isaae Fletcher. 

** Height of a Luminous Meteor.” By Mr, A. 
S. Herschel. 

The paper refers to two simultaneous observa- 
tions of a large meteor, which are compared 
with one another, to determine, as nearly as the 
observations will admit, the position of its lumi- 
nous track. The meteor was—l°. Observed 
at Manchester, by Mr. Baxendell, April 29, 
12h 41" G.M.T. A fireball, presenting a disk 
of very sensible magnitude, changing its colour 
from red to blue. It showed two maxima of 
brightness in its flight, which was not straight, 
but waved, and a tapering train 3° or 4° long, 
appearing to consist of several smaller meteors. 

. Observed by Mr. W. H. Wood, at Weston- 
super-Mare, 12 44™, to be twice as bright as 
Venus. The length of path was found to be 
74°6 British statute miles ; the direction of flight 
was from a point in altitude 11°°8, azimuth (W. 
from 8.) 161°°4; or in R.A. 72°°7, N. Decl. 46°°8, 
near the star Capella. The meteor first appeared 
over Lichfield, at a height of fifty-two miles (in 
lat. 52° 43’ N., long. 1° 52’ W.). It disappeared 
over Oxford, at a height of thirty-seven miles 
(lat. 51° 44’ N., long. 1° 16’ W.). This meteor 
moved from the west to the east side of the mean 
meridian, which is opposite to their usual direc- 
tion. The different estimates of duration at 
Manchester and Weston-super-Mare (24 seconds 
and 5 seconds), leave the velocity undecided, but 
the mean of these intervals assigns a low velocity 
of twenty miles per second, agreeing perfectly 
with the direction of its motion. The testimony 
of one observer, Mr. Wood, leaves very little 
doubt that the meteor was of the detonating 
class. The sound, which resembled the momen- 
tary uproar of a railway train at some distance 
crossing over a bridge, required eight minutes to 
traverse the distance, eighty-six miles, to Weston- 
super-Mare. ‘The velocity of the sound on this 
hypothesis would be 950 feet per second, and 
somewhat less than that of sound in ordinary 
air, which is 1,090 feet in the same time. 

From a published account at Castle Thorpe, 
near Stoney Stratford, in Buckinghamshire, the 
meteor passed from a few d N.N.W. toa 
few degrees 8.8.W. of the zenith of Stoney 
Stratford. This agrees very nearly with the 
above results. A detonation was, . moreover, 
heard at Stoney Stratford, which is a place 
26 miles from Oxford, and about 45 miles from 
the ~~ of disappearance of the meteor. 

‘** Brief Notes on the Bearings of Transit 
Pivots.” By Lieut.-Colonel A. Strange, F.R.S. 

In the Monthly Notices for May, 1865, a paper 
by Mr. Yeates, ‘‘On the Notches, Y’s, or 
Bearings for the Pivots of Transit Instruments,” 
appears. Its contents refer to Colonel Strange’s 
= in the Notices of the previous month. 

ey appear to the author to be of a nature to 
lead to misapprehension, both of his meaning 
and of the subject generally to which they 
relate, and he, therefore, controverts them. 

**Observations of Comet 1.” 1865. By Mr. 
J. Tebbutt, jun. 

ARcHZOLOGICAL INstrtuTE.—July 7.—The 
Marquis Camden, K.G., in the chair. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales sent 
for exhibition a pair of golden lunettes, found 
during the present year at Padstow, in Corn- 
wall. Mr. E. Smirke, Vice-Warden of the Stan- 
naries, described the circumstances under which 
they were found, gave an account of the rea- 
sons which had induced the Treasury to dis- 
claim any title to them, and explained how they 
belonged, as concealed treasure, to the Prince, 
as Duke of Cornwall, in virtue of regal fran- 
ehises which belonged to the Earls of Cornwall. 
Mr. Smirke also described what he conceived to 
be the use to which the ornaments were applied, 
and compared them with the best known existing 








examples in this country and in Ireland. He 
concluded they were probably of Irish manufac- 
ture. Mr. H. G., hn suggested they were 
‘‘numbi,” an opinion from which Dr. Rock ex- 
pressed his dissent. He conceived they were 
ornaments for the head ; but it was scarcely pos- 
sible they were Irish, as no colony of is 
known to have settled on the western coast.— 
Mr, Albert Way described an ancient ge sys 
cross found at Leeds, in 1838, and of which a 
drawing was exhibited by Professor Westwood. 
It was an obeliscal cross, consisting of a tall, 
four-sided shaft, slightly tapering towards the 
summit, on which was placed a cruciform head, 
with limbs of equal length. The four faces of 
the shafts were elaborately sculptured, and Mr. 
Albert Way was inclined to assign a greater an- 
tiquity to it than those who believed it to be early 
Norman work.—Mr. ©. A. Gosch, Attaché to the 
Danish Legation, read a paper on the mp or 
of Sleswick, giving a resumé of what had mf 
been published by northern archeologists, wit 
comments of his own onsome of the most interest- 
ing questions relating to Danish antiquities.— 
Mr. ©. T. Newton described a ride recently 
undertaken by him from Ephesus to Bud- 
rum. Leaving the former place, he proceeded 
along the unfinished railway works to a 
mountain pass between Samsun Dagh and 
Gumusch Dagh, the summits of which overlook 
the great plain of the Mceander, formed in his- 
torical times by alluvial deposits which have filled 
up the Gulf of Latmos. On the morning of the 
fifth day, after leaving Ephesus, Mr. Newton 
arrived at Budrum. His object was to inspect 
the excavations now being carried on there, on 
the portion of the site of the Mausoleum, which 
in 1859 he was unable to examine, in conse- 

uence of the refusal of the owners to part with 
the houses built thereon. The houses, since pur- 
chased on account of the British Museum, have 
now been demolished, and the site of the Mau- 
soleum has been almost entirely explored. Many 
discoveries were made, including fragments of 
the colossal horses from the chariot group, 
several heads of colossal size, and portions of 
the Greize, among which were two figures, one a 
Greek, the other an Amazon. Several inscrip- 
tions also were found. Mr. Newton expressed 
hope that the fragments recently found on the 
site of the Mausoleum may be identified as be- 
longing to the sculptures we possess from the same 
building.—Mr. J. Jope Rogers contributed a 
aper on the recent discovery of Roman coins in 
West Cornwall, and Mr. J. E. Lee on the Lacus- 
trine habitations in Switzerland. — Mr, ©, 8. 
Greaves announced that since the last moan 
he had received intelligence from Mr. Calve 
that the ruins of a rate thought to be that of 
Minerva, had been discovered at Cebrene.—Mr. 
E. Oldfield exhibited and described a curious 
ivory casket of Venetian workmanship, It was 
of the fourteenth century, and the subject repre- 
sented on the plaques was the story of Paris,— 
Mr. A. W. Franks exhibited four gold penanular 
rings, found in the Province of Canca, near 
Granada ; the Hon. R. Curzon, two helmets of 
an early period ; the Rev. G. Chester, two 
Eastern Hebrew MSS., the date of which Sir F, 
Madden mentioned was early in the thirteenth 
century ; and Mr. Smith a “‘ tally” board of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Rev. C. W. Bingham, one of the local 
secretaries of the Dorchester Congress, an- 
nounced that all arrangements had n satis- 
factorily made, and that a very successful meet- 
ing was anticipated. 








ART. 


CLOSE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


PORTRAITS. 

: closing of the Royal Academy Exhibi- 

tion a week earlier then usual is one of 
the indications of the shortness of the London 
season. We have noticed at length the more 
important works in the collection, omitting only 
the portraits, which can be discussed more con- 
veniently in a separate article. 

Portrait-painting is a special branch of the 
profession in England, and moreover it is the 
one in which, up to the days of Lawrence, the 
highest reputations have been made. Although 
the field of practice has been greatly en- 
larged, the productions of our painters have 
steadily grown worse ; and at this time we have 
no portrait-painter whose works can be put in 
—— with those of Lawrence ; himself a 
vastly inferior painter to Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Copley. It has been advanced, and 
with some plausibility, that no great portrait 
can be painted by any artist whose 
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ractice has been confined to painting 
uman faces; and the names of Titian, 
Raphael, and other great masters, have been 
cited in proof that knowledge and ience 
of higher branches of art are essential to the 
production of a first-rate portrait. While, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that the finest existing 
— were painted by masters who, like 
itian, Raphael, and Rembrandt, ranged over 
the whole domain of art, it must not be for- 
tten that lesser painters have achieved high 
istinction by the special study of portraiture. 
Vandyke would have been unknown to fame 
but for his portraits. Holbein practised portrait- 
inting as a special profession ; so did Vander- 
uylst ; and even the great Velasquez was, 
above all things, a portrait-painter. Our own 
Reynolds fell into gross absurditi¢és whenever he 
quitted his special vocation to attempt historical 
painting. Gainsborough’s pretty cottage maidens 
and conventional landscapes little in- 
terest when set beside his portraits ; and Law- 
rence’s ‘‘Satan” is already forgotten, while his 
portraits of Pius VII. and Cardinal Gonsalvi are 
recognized as very fine works and precious pos- 
sessions. The assertion that the finest portraits 
have been painted by historical painters is ad- 
vanced without laying sufficient stress on the fact 
that they were uced by men ef transcen- 
dent abilities and universal powers—as a rule 
the reverse of the proposition would probably be 
nearer the truth, that historical painters do not 
succeed in portraiture. Bad as our modern 
rtraits are, the average is certainly not raised 

y the occasional contributions of our subject 
-rscge With the single exception of Mr. 

atts, whose strength, so far as the public have 
had the opportunity of judging, lies rather in 
portraiture than in historical compositions, we 
cannot recall a painter of eminence, either in 
history or fame, who has contributed a portrait 
of mark to any of the great exhibitions. Wilkie 
failed notably when he attempted to paint a life- 
sized portrait. Haydon made himself ridiculous 
in the same direction; Landseer has never been 
absolutely weak, except when he has employed 
himself upon portraiture, notwithstanding the 
cleversketch of himself in the present Exhibition. 
The truth is, that not only a great, but a special 
faculty is essential to the production of a good 
portrait. The all-embracing faculties of painters 
of Raphael’s calibre could divine the aspect of 
the Madonna, or pourtray with no common in- 
telligence the features and expression of a con- 
temporary; but lesser men follow a particular 
calling, and we cannot see why, looking to the 
average amount of genius around us, a painter 
who has made portraiture his study should not 
succeed better in that branch of his profession 
than another who has cultivated his faculties in 
a different direction. 

Of all the portraits in the late Exhibition, we 
are bound to give the first place to Watts’ head 
of Mr. Bowman. It is said to be a good like- 
ness ; it is unquestionably an interesting picture. 
In criticising portraiture, that very difficult 
question presents itself for consideration, what 
constitutes a ages likeness? Is the painter to 
be bound by all the imperfections and iari- 
ties of his sitter? or is he to treat his subject as 
a model, and to retain his li to give promi- 
nence to that which he determines or believes to 
be the outward sign of his better or stronger 
nature, and to reject or lightly pass over those 
accidents which tend to weaken the force of the 
expression he seeks to fix upon his canvas? Mr. 
Watts adopts the latter alternative, and in doing 
so follows the example of the Italian-Venetian 
masters ; but while. he is careful to 

iarities of form, and endeavours to ennoble 
is sitters by a grave or serious expression, the 
practice of the Venetians is marked by a greater 
simplicity and repose, whether in form or ex- 
pression, and a more complete unity in the 
result. In this portrait Mr. Watts has sur- 
passed any former effort. The laborious execu- 
tion, which was to a certain extent a drawback 
toformer works, has been superseded by a manly, 
vigorous style of painting, equally opposed to 
the vulgar dash of Knight and to the timidity 
of touch of Richmond. 

Next to Mr. Watts’ portraits, we believe those 
of Mr. Boxall may claim the highest rank. This 
painter endeavours to set before the spectators 
the general impression of a face, and refuses to 
be guided by a photographic regard toparticulars; 
and although it must be admitted that all the 
subordinate parts of his pictures are not onl 
sketchy, but slovenly, yet the merit of his heads 
is amply sufficient to make us f of dress 
or accessories ; or if we think about them, rather 
to rejoice that this artist’s pi differ from 
those of the majority of portraits in the Exhibi- 
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tion by the absence of a vulgar display. Of all 
his late rtraits, the best is perhaps that of Mrs. 
Cardwell, and in this instance the painting of 
the black drapery is in perfect keeping with the 
head. 


Mr. Richmond is the most prolific portrait- 

inter living ; his practice has been immense. 
Fis long professional association with a highly- 
cultivated class may, perhaps, account for a 
certain air of courtesy and good-breeding which 
distinguishes all his portraits alike. The timidity 
of touch to which we have alluded as charac- 
teristic of his painting probably arises from his 
long practice in water-colour and crayons. The 
hand doesnot readily forget its cunning, but neither 
does it readily acquire a new habit in later life. 
An oil painter should be accustomed to the use 
of his tools from boyhood, or he will use them 
lamely at last. 

Mr. Grant’s portraits are quite up to his usual 
standard ; the full length of Lady Augusta 
Sturt and her child is one of the best pictures 
he has painted. He stands deservedly at the 
head of a school in which Mr. Buckner and Mr. 
Weigall are a long way behind him. Mr. 
Weigall occupies the place of honour in the 

room by reason of a portrait of the Prince 
of Wales. a work of art, its claims might 
best be measured by a glance at Watts’ portrait 
of Bowman. A fashionable practice has been 
the ruin of many a promising painter ; and it is 
a hindrance to all improvement, as few men 
have the — of character required to enable 
them to hold their own views of what is right, 
instead of sacrificing them to the fashionable 
whims and caprices of their patrons. 

Mr. H. T. Wells is one of the few artists who 
have not held their own in the late Exhibition. 
Compared with the fine group of portraits repre- 
senting a family seated at table which he exhibi- 
ted some few years since, his picture entitled 
** Preparing a Tableau Vivant,” which includes 
the portraits of three sisters, is a notably in- 
ferior production. The young ladies are not 
very comely, but there is no harm in that ; but if 
the picture do not belie them, they have less the 
aspect of ladies than of rather underbred people. 
This might be overlooked if the nag ing were 
better, but it appears to us that Mr. Wells has 
departed in this picture from the path in which 
he was walking so successfully, and is now 
stepping in another and wrong direction. The 
same faults are indicated in his portrait of Mr. 





- Stansfeld, which is flat and common in style, 


and poor in treatment. Mr. Sant is ‘another 
painter of worth who has failed to realise the 
expectations of his friends and admirers. He 
is unquestionably one of the most accomplished 
painters of his time, appears to have every 
qualification requisite to make a fine artist, and 
em he has not advanced for some years past; 

is pictures of children are less natural and 
beautiful than they used to be, and hardness 
and dimness are now the — of his a 
A i ractice may in some degree account for 
this, ub we should think not entirely, and that 
there must be some ing for truth in a direc- 
tion which for the present has led so earnest a 


student astray. 

Of what remains it is hardly necessary to 
speak. The portraits in gen have been re- 
spectable productions—uninteresting as works of 
art, but sufficiently attractive to draw a great 
number of shillings to the Exhibition. Theyare 


at least equal to the busts in the sculpture-room, 
and upon the whole better than the few statues 
that have been placed there. The sculpture at 


the Royal Academy so little resents the 
sculptors of E that it would be vain to 
notice it as marking the progress of the national 


school. There has been but one work of high 
class exhibited—the ‘‘Pensiere” of Mr. Leif- 
child, a very noble work. Weekes had a fine 
umous bust of the gS pore sara ; 
unro a prett in marble of two children ; 
Calder Marshalls statue of the seventh Earl of 
Derby ; and Macdowell a nude figure of Eve. 
Foley, Marochetti, and Woolner are not exhi- 








MUSICAL NOTES, 





THE OPERAS. 

Ly taking up again, after afew seasons’ interval, 
her character a Forue, in ‘*Don Pasquale,” 
Madille. Patti was sure of a triumph ; the part 
so exactly fits her powers, or rather lies 
so entirely withinthem. For, after all, Madlle. 
Patti is for so much eee mae ae litle 
i genteel comedy, one is sorry 
ts ese her 3 ining to them so exclusively. 
**Don Pasquale” is a neat piece of vandeville 





writing, and Donizetti’s setting of it makes 
pleasant after-dinner music ; but it sounds very 
small indeed upon a stage like that of Covent 
Garden. It would be a great advantage for such 
music, if some one would discover a device for 
contracting a big theatre into a little one. As 
for Signor Ronconi and his playing of the old 
** Don,” we must not flinch from saying that, for 
once in a way, he has made a decided failure. 
Somehow or other, the character does not suit 
him. He plays it with an effort throughout, and 
though his odd humours occasionally extort 
a laugh, the general result is flat. The last 
week of the season at this house is to be a busy 
one. The ‘‘ Africaine” is promised three times, 
and on Wednesday Madlle. Patti has a ‘‘ benefit.” 
We are glad, by the way, to see that the season 
is not to end without our having a Patti-Mario 
rformance of ‘‘ Faust.” We can only sup- 
pose that there have been reasons of stage di- 
lomacy for its not having been given 
fore, for if ever there was anything 
delightful upon an _ opera stage it was 
Malle. Patti’s lovely presentment of Marguerite. 
Several changes have been made in the cast of 
the ‘‘ Zauberflite” at Her Majesty’s. Madlle. 
de Murska having gone, Miss Harris has been 
singing the part of 4 strafiammante. Her execu- 
tion of the music is one of the most singular 
feats ever seen or heard upon the opera stage. 
Tohearamere child, peer stat, “we i off those tre. 
mendous bravuras with the ease and nonchalance 
of a veteran singer, is something so astonishing, 
that the listener finds it hard to believe the 
evidence of his own ears. The exhibition, how- 
ever, is not a pleasant one, if one thinks for a 
moment of its consequences. The young lady 
has not yet got her adult voice. Her notes have 
still the weak, thready tone of childhood, and 
this forcing of the instrument before its powers 
are developed is a mere piece of cruelty. It is 
as if one were to make a yearling thoroughbred 
run for the Ascot Cup. This is a case, if ever 
there was one, of wanton waste of noble gifts, 
for every phrase of Miss Harris’s singing testifies 
to a splendid musical organization. at Madlle. 
de Murska did with effort, she does with ease. 
Signor Gardoni has taken the place of Herr 
Gunz, a change decidedly for the better ; and 
Herr Wolrath, who spoilt so} grievously the 
noble music of Sarastro, has been replaced by 
Signor Junca, who, by comparison at least, is 
selatabie, though the lower half of his voice is 
nearly toneless: It is such a treat, however, to 
get a hearing of this lovely music, that if the 
rformance had ten times as many deficiencies as 

it has, we could still pardonthem. We may add 
nevertheless, that a little more care in the stage 
business would make the opera less ridiculous. 
If the Queen of Night is to ride down to earth 
on a moon, it would be better that the crescent 
should not be a dark one, and also that the appa- 
ratus should not persist in sticking midway in 
its descent. The subscription season ends to- 
night. : 

A PARAGRAPH in a late number of the Gazette 
Musicale is a neat instance of a prevalent kind 
of puffing, which takes the form of a monstrous 
exaggeration of the successes of public singers. 
It says that the receipts at Madlle. Patti’s con- 
cert, at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday week, 
were ‘‘ three thousand pounds sterling.” Now, 
we believe that when the hall is crammed to its 
very utmost, with the seats placed as they are 
for a ‘shilling public,” 2,400 is about the num- 
ber it can hold. There were said to be as many 
as this present at the last Monday Popular of 
the season, when chairs were crammed into 
every corner, and ladies were sitting in each 
other’s laps. Even at a half-guinea and guinea 
tariff, therefore, half the sum mentioned by our 
French friend would have been a vast sweep. 
The exaggeration is worth noting, as a reminder 
of how much not to believe of the sensation 

phs of which foreign papers are full. 

A QuEsTION has been asked in print touching 
the project of a ‘‘ Handel College,” which was 
mack talked of in 1859 as a possible outcome of 
the Festival. But, perhaps, it is not much use 
asking what has become of the scheme, seeing 
that the Festivals have not produced such a 
money return as would justify the appropriation 
of any part of the receipts to such a purpose. 

ONE sign of the definitive termination of the 
regular musical season is Mr. Mellon’s announce- 
ment of his annual series of concerts. He opens 
at Covent Garden on the 7th of next month. 











MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK, 
OPERAS — Comet, orton, TOU Tuet Then 
“ Faust ;” W , Mdlle. Patti’s Ben 
(Miscellaneous); Friday, “ Barbiére.” 
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THE DRAMA, 





MR. AND MRS, GERMAN REED’S 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


HERE to find amusement in a rational way 

is, in these days, apuzzle. At the theatres 
there are plenty of farces, in which very broad 
jokes abound, and half-dressed girls exhibit 
what are supposed to be ‘‘their charms.” To 
some people, this spectacle is the reverse of 
amusing. But that others do enjoy it thoroughly, 
and make no objection, save on the score that 
the indecency of the exhibition is not so great 
as they had expected, must be concluded, 
judging from the crowds that flock to the 


theatres. The earnest supporters of the English 
stage have at last the power of asserting 
that it is not less unworthy of a great nation 
than is the French stage at the present moment. 
M. Dupin, in his recent speech against female 
impropriety, remarked that the worst forms of 
the worst vices were represented on the Parisian 
stage, amid the applause of the spectators. 

Mr. Buckstone is of opinion that whatever a 
manager does must be right—at least, so long as 
it pays. In his address on Wednesday evening, 
he said that his attention would be directed ‘‘ to 
the production of such novelties as may be cal- 
culated to place on a sound footing the com- 
mercial prosperity of this establishment.” We 
cannot reasonably object to the manager of a 
theatre thinking chiefly of his treasury. He is 
quite as entitled as a merchant to put the ‘‘com- 
mercial prosperity ” of his house foremost in his 
calculations and his thoughts. Only, when the 
chief attraction at the Haymarket has been a 
piece like ‘‘ Brother Sam,” it would be well to 
rest satisfied with the receipts, and to refrain 
from boasts about the Haymarket being ‘‘ the 
home of English comedy, or, in other words, the 
English comedy theatre.” In spite of the number 
of times which Mr. Buckstone may have pro- 
duced, during the past thirteen years, some of the 
really good English comedies, the fact is indis- 

utable that more care is now bestowed in pro- 

ucing farces which are destitute alike of point 
and fun than in reviewing the plays which when 
well acted are an intellectual treat. 

If we must dispense altogether with good 
writing, let us at least have clever acting. 
This we get at Mr. German Reed’s enter- 
tainment. Nothing can be more open to 
adverse criticism than ‘‘ The Peculiar Family,” 
when judged as a play; yet we have seen 
many first-rate plays which proved far less 
attractive. To show how very bad the plot is, 
let these instances suffice. The scene is laid at 
Dieppe. The Bounce family have landed there 
from England. The father happens to have 
taken a wrong hat by mistake, and this hat 
causes him to be sus d as agent of the 
Orleans family. ‘The plot hinges on the strange 
incidents which occur on account of this mistake. 
Chiefamong them is the annoyance he experiences 
from a policeman who is on the look-out for the 
conspirator to whom the hat really belongs. 
Strange to relate, the policeman is acting on be- 
half, not of the French, but of a German Govern- 
ment, and is, in fact, a German. As a German, 
he diversifies the piece, but at the sacrifice of 
probability. Notwithstanding blemishes of 
this kind, the piece is entertaining. The 
several parts are very well filled by the company 
of three. Mrs. German Reed plays the Normar 
landlady to perfection ; her dress, her accent, and 
her acting, ing all true to nature. The old 

andfather of John Parry is an admirable per- 
ormance. Thechief fault to be found with Mr. 
German Reed is that, moving about the stage 
and casting up his eyes always in the same man- 
ner, the illusion caused by dress and appearance 
is soon dispelled. 

A word must be added in praise of John 
Parry’s ‘‘ Recollections.” The overture is a 
very clever performance ; while the singing 
lesson is, in its way, a masterpiece. Taken as a 
whole, the ‘‘entertainment” is better worthy 
of a visit than most of our theatrical perform- 
ances. It is well worthy of a visit from others 
than those who shrink from witnessing a play, 
but flock 4 a # ‘*entertainment.” The lar 

laygoer who happens to see it will certainly be 
amd oey and ought to be gratified. 4 
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{UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 
Great Eastern Cuemican Works, Stowmarket, Surroux. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


—_—__ 


Turs Manvracrory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
‘was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of 
Baron Lenz. Messrs. Tuomas, Prevtice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub. 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 


for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
towing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
‘by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
-coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
snore numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
»~plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 


removal. 
1. ne smoke, the work can proceed much more 
wapidly, and less injury to health. 


12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities witha een som, and absence of smoke, enable a much 
oe eae tv of work to be done in a given time ata given 
08 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
ee in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 


15. The local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to y and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
= the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 

e charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


~ The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
. powder. 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to nay 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle wit 
great facility. % 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

same purpose, From its lightness it has the ad- 
van of k afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
Salbel, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one im ng the aim of the next, and 
‘thus Gun Cotton tac. rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 
22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
m, 


patent Gun Cotto 

by b It can be ted re withens < im er, simply 
wetted, Ww e open JOC AS 

ghodavbuncs. 


24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 
& The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and in its nature. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pare in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
dliameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 

prepared manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
dan fin the form eh cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 


to papueqare their on 
arrangemen e paten thro 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 
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at the Works, Graham Street, 
New York; and at 37 Grace. 
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ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 30 BER- 
NERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 STRAND 
(Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station). Established 1830, 
Artificial Teeth made with their patented 3 es are fitted 
without the least inconvenience, however tender the ao 
supporting and strengthening loose and sensitive Teeth unt 
they become useful in mastication. Their resemblance to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaranteed for 
all p es of mastication and articulation. rations of 
every kind being unne , the most nervous patient can be 
supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. 
3 F nod efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide 
* Lancet.” 


Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriar, 
Street, Sheffield; 4 East Parade, L 
Street, Scarborough. 


*,* No connexion with any one of the same name. 


te, Hull; 10 Norfolk 
; and 14 St. Nicholas 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 


ME EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
4 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
rt to the egjotuing teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
e reach of all. 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it’ combines com- 
lete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observo—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


* Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 


EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION 0 
ARTIFICIAL 'TEETH,. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 


(\HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 








T. COOKE & SONS, 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


(LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

/ and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are cy of pure 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Witu1am 8. Burton imports them direct. 





Clocks, from .., .. «. «+ «+ 78 6d, to £45. 
Candelabra, from .. .. «.. «. 13s. 6d. to £16 10 per pair 
Bronzes, from .. . ++ 18s, to £16 16s, 

6s. to £9. 


Lamps, moderateur, from .. .. 
Pure Colza Oil.. .. .. «. «. 48. per gallon, 


\ LLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 
post paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table ae, en Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Pa». ng, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 la 2 8 and 4 Newman Street 
4 6 and 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINSB’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrins. 

The Public are renecttully cautioned against worthless 
Sn, should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrrerors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs. Barciay 
& Son, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 








[pehev is GNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 


Pale , dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s. , 30s. , 36s., and 
42s. a doz. 


Port, 36s,, 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 


Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 


Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 
Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s,, 72s,, doz. 


High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 


LARET, ST. EMILION, a Good Sound 


Wine with Body and Flavour, 18s, Dozen. 
DELEVINGNE’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 











with a tful ing th 
celebrated U SERVICE TABLETS, 4d° and 
6d. each, man by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, er Uhandler. 
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ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 


SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons beg respectfully 
to notify that they have removed their principal Office to their 
Warehouse in La Brute Savvace Yarp, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1866. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 








ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 

specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 

cheapest. All colours. Is simple in application, so that any 
person can use it. Fullinstructions given. Estd. 70 years. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns and Prices post free. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 


3 ewt. carriage free to any Station in England and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. See List. 

















ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


(jABSONS’ 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for WOOD-WORK., 


(jARSONS 


((ABREONS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


FOR IRON-WORK. 





GAmone ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 





(ARSON S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
/ FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 


(janeunS ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
) for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 








(JARSONS” ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 








(j\ARSONS' 
for CONSERVATORIES, 
(jABSOn 8 ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for HOT-HOUSES., 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
will keep for years in adry place. All orders to be sent 
direct to WA TER CARSON and SUNS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 


— ee ———————— 


BEEHIVES. 
Prize Mepat awarpep tro G. N. & Sons, ror Brewrves anp 
Howey, at tHe Paris Exposition or 1855. 


NBIGHBOUR S IMPROVED COTTAGE 
BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 

NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 

three glasses, and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed. 


This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most 
timid ; its arrangements are so perfect that the Honey may be 
taken at any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- 
ing the Bees. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 
127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 149 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Their newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved Hives, with 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two Stamps, 





()iL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 


externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
proved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
Diseases, ‘curing Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swellings, &c. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only ot REW and CU., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been _ appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Parmcess or Waxes. This Starch 
is used in the Rovat Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepau. 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 
With all recent Improvements and Additions. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES bave obtained First- 
class Prizes and Medals against all competitors at every Exhi- 
bition and Fair in Europe and America at which they have been 
exhibited, and are now universally admitted to be the nest 
Machines, made in the pest manner, and doing the very nest 
work for the Family or Manufactory. They are easily worked, 
easily learnt, cannot get out of order may be used a 
child. Instructions gratis to all purchasers. ustrated 
spectus gratis and post free. 


OFFICES AND SALE REGENT ’ 
} LONDON W ae 









































Now ready, Svo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, from Original Sketches, drawn on Wood by R. P. Lerron, and 
’ ” Engraved by J. D. Cooper and W.J. Laxton, with New Maps, showing the Route, An she 2ls., 


NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND: 


BEING THE 
History of an Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific through British 
Territory, by one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. 


By VISCOUNT MILTON, F.RGS., F.G.8., &., &., and W. B. CHEADLE, M.A., M.D. 
Cantab, F.R.G.S. 








THE READER. 


22 JULY, 1865. 





“‘ The title of this very remarkable joint description of a really notable adventure is not without its significance. . . 
The pluck and energy which characterized the carrying out of this highly adventurous expedition were as creditable 
as the practical spirit in which it was conceived and as the graceful and modest humour with which it is told. . . . For 
fuller details of the journey, we may safely recommend our readers to consult the letterpress and sketches of Lord 


Milton and Dr. Cheadle.”—Saturday Review. 


‘‘The narrative has been put together by skilful hands, and it must be pronounced one of the best that has 
. . The interest is kept up throughout, and the passage across the Rocky Mountains especially 
is told with a graphic simplicity that makes one tremble for the fate of the two explorers. When, in reading it, we had 
to break off at this place, we confess to a sly peep into the last chapter before we could make up our minds to lay the 


ared this season. . 


volume down.”—Atheneum. 


“ Had we space to describe the incidents of their adventurous journey, we might fill our columns with bright word- 
pictures and vividly-told anecdotes, important suggestions and interesting details. But for these we must refer the 
reader to the volume itself, which is full of delightful reading, and is illustrated with numerous admirably engraved 
sketches of the country, and the occurrences of their journey. . . . We may also observe that great credit is due to the 
publishers for the handsome manner in which the volume is produced.”—Literary Gazette. 


‘‘ This volume contains a tale of adventure of the most thrilling kind, and one told with admirable art. . . . There 
is not a dull chapter in the volume. Several of the chapters are more interesting than the most attractive novel. . . . 
The narrative is far too good, as well as condensed, to permit of being relished in an abridged form. On every account 
this volume can be heartily recommended for perusal.”—The Reader. 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London, E.0. | 








NOtice.—NEW NOVEL by the Author 
of “EAST LYNNE.” 


TOTICE.—MILDRED ARKELL, the New 


Novel by Mrs. Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” is now 
ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 158 Catherine Street. 





OTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the Author 
of *“*Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c.—Now ready at all the 
Libraries, in 3 Vols., ONE AGAINST THE WORLD, by Joun 
SAUNDERS. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





OTICE.—A WOMAN’S WAY, the New 
Novel, by the Author of “ The Field of Life,” is ready at 
all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





OTICE.—THEO. LEIGH, the New 
Novel, by Annie Tuomas, Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” is 
ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 


The Quarterly Review, 


No. CCXXXV., 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS : 





1. GROUSE. 
lI. CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN SEPULCHRES. 
III. BROWNING’S POEMS. 
IV, CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
V. NORTH POLAR EXPLORATION. 
VI. THE CHURCH IN HER RELATION TO POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 
VII. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TROPICS. 
VIII. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
IX. PURIFICATION OF LONDON. 
X. THE ELECTIONS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The Month. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The Number for AUGUST will be published on Monday next. 
ConrTents : 
1. THE ZOUAVE IN MEXICO. 
2. THE WORKHOUSE. A Poem. 
3, CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By Lady Fuuiirrron. 
4, ANCIENT HYMNS FOR THE FEAST OF IRISH 
SAINTS. Translated by D. F. M‘Carrny. 
5. THE DAUGHTERS OF THE DUC DE AYEN. 
6. RECORD AS A SOURCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
7. KIRKSTALL ABBEY. By Avsrey pe Vere. 
8. THE FINE ARTS IN THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. By J. H. Power, M.A. 
9. ON THE SEARCH FOR CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE EAST. 


10. LITERARY NOTICES. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, ; and all Book- 
sellers. 








Just published, demy 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


The Apiary, or Bees, Beehives 


and BEE-CULTURE. With Numerous Illustrations. By 
A.rrep Neienpour. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 149 Regent Street, and 
19° High Holborn; KENT & CO., Paternoster Row, 





SCHOOL ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &., 


Author of ** The Royal and the Physical Atlases,” &c. 





I. 





FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


ATLAS of GENERAL AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Com- 
parative Extent of all the Countries in the World; with their 
present Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
gecpectes to _ present Time, 26 Maps, with a complete 

ndex, 12s. 6d. 


II. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Ilustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementa 
Facts of GEOLOGY, HYDROLOGY, METEOROLOG 
and NATURAL HISTORY. 20 Maps, including Coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. Half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. 


III, 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Comprising, in 20 Plates, Maps and Plans of all the im- 
portant Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
Authors, accompanied |b complete Ixpex of ces, 20 
Maps, with Index. Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


IV 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. 
Hinp, Esy., F.R.A.S., &. With Notes and Descriptive 
Letterpress, embodyin * ali 1 ecent Discoveries in Astoepany. 
= Maps, printed in colours by a new process. Half-bound, 


Vv. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Junior 
Classes ; including a Mar of Canaan and Pauestive, and a 


Generat Ispex. Price 6s., half-bound. 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





On Friday, the 28th inst., One Shilling (No. 68), 


The Cornhill Magazine, 
FOR AUGUST. 


With Illustrations by Grornce Do Mavnirer and Groncr 
H. Tuomas. 


ConrTeENTs. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS, An Every-day Story. (With 
an Illustration, ) 
Cuarren XXXVII.—A Finke, and What Came of It. 

»  XXXVIILL—Mr. Kirkpatrick, Q.C. 

99 XXXIX.—Secret Thoughts Ooze Out. 

9 XL.—Molly Gibson Breathes Freely. 
OLD ELECTION DAYS IN IRELAND. 
ETNA IN ERUPTION, 
ANDREA FERARA. 


ARMADALE, (With an Miustration.) 


Boox tue Turrp—continued. 
Cuaprer XIII.—Exit. 


Boox THe Fourrn. 
Cuapter I,—Mrs. Milroy. 
» IL—The Man is Found. 
TO HOMBURG AND BACK FOR A SHILLING. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN 
CHINA. 


DANTE. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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NEW EDITIONS, 
FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION; 
Handsomely printed on the best paper, 


and well bound. 

CAPTAIN HALL'S LIFE with | the 
ESQ w wad Edition, with cured 
Price rv. ys Fo 4 .. an most 
popular Edition of a work on c Life ration 
ever published. 


“This is a very remarkable book ; and, unless we very much 
misunderstand both him and his book, the author is one of 


those men of whom great nations do well to be proud.”— 
Spectator. 


CAPTAIN M. F. MAURY’S PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY of the SEA and [TS METEOROLOGY ; 
or, The Economy of the Sea, and its Adaptations, its Salts, 
its Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there 
may be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or In- 
dustrial Pursuits. Eleventh Edition, pews the Third and 
Cheaper Edition of the Author's revised enlarged Work, 
with New and Revised Charts. Post 8vo, cloth pg sieong 
5s. This Edition includes all recent Researches and 
vations, and is copyright in England and on the Continent. 

“We err greatly if Lieut. Maury’s book will not hereafter be 
classed with the works of the great men who have taken the 
lead in extending and improving knowledge and art ; his book 
displays in a remarkable oa like the ‘ Advancement of 

Learning,’ and the ‘ Natural History’ of Buffon, profound re- 

search and magnificent imagination.”—IWustrated News. 


MR. WILLIAM LEWINS’'S. INDUS- 
TRIAL HISTORY of the ENGLISH POST-OF 
entitled “‘ HER MAJESTY’S MAILS.” An entirely New 
and Cheaper Edition, re-written. With a Photograph of 
Sir Rowland Hill. Fscp. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


we bear our cordial testimony to th 
which have clearly been bestowed by Mr. Lewins on what 
would seem to have been to hima labour of love. ‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mails’ deserves to take its stand as a really useful book 
of reference on the history of the post. Mr. Lewins’s sum 
of the period of postal reform is kept within the narrow 
possible limits ; but, limited as it is, it constitutes one of the 
most interesting sections of his extremely interesting volume. 
The amount of detailed information on the conduct circum. 
stances of postal work is as large and as varied as could pong 
be crammed into his ; but it is hopeless and endless to 
poe the interesting track of Mr. Lewins, whose manual we 
eartily recommend as a thoroughly careful and useful perform- 
ance.”—Saturday b 


THE GENTLE LIFE: Essays on the 
Formation of Character of Gentlemen Gentlewomen. 
Sixth Edition, cloth extra, price 6s. 


*“ The author surveys the eaipens, sest interesting to 
and treats them with so much kindliness, good sense, good 
humour, observation of life and character, and 
knowledge of books, that the volume may be described as a 
little compendium of cheerful philosophy.”—Deily News. 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New 
Translation of the ‘De Imrratrons Curist1,” usually as- 
cribed to Thomas 4 Kempis. ted on toned 

per, with a Vignette, from an Original wing Sir 
omas Lawrence. 12mo, cloth extra, price 6s, ; or d- 
somely bound in calf antique, 12s. 

“ Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more 
sightly volume was never seen.”—JWustrated London News. 

“* An admirable version of an excellent book. Not only is the 
translation a thoroughly idiomatic one, but the volume itself 
isa specimen of beautiful typography. The footnotes contain 
numerous and useful references to authorities, and interesting 
examples of various readings,”—Reader. 


REFERENCE EDITION of MILTON’S 


E POETICAL WORKS. With a Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, comprising — of 20,000 References. 
By Cuances D. Cueveranp. In1 compact Volume, demy 
8vo, printed on toned paper, cloth extra, 12s. 


* As containing the only good concordance to Milton’s 

the book will be almost indispensable to students ; while os 5 

nant — well ted and fully apo, it is such 

a copy o e mselves as w to 

or Se ! may elcome to all 

“* Much attention has been given to the text, and an 

has been made towards a seni ertbion edition of the 

A copious index of words is added, the notes are brief and 

apprepeiate, and the critical opinions are interesting. It would 

not be easy to name a more useful edition of Milton’s poetry 

than we have in Mr. Cleveland's volume,”—Athene@um, 


** The introductory remarks and ex notes selected 
from the best of the p editions, enable th reader 
to judge in what way the rent commentators critics 


have regarded Milton. The verbal index alone excep- 
tional value to this edition. The volume is rok a To worthy 
of a place in every English library.”— Reader. 
“We have tested it abundan and have 

whatever ; we have been able to ‘any line oy eles -s word 
in them. We can pronounce it a true concordance to Milton; 
a most accurate one. In short, this edition has valuable fea- 
tures, which disti it from all other reprints of the poet, 


and which place it, in many respects, far abo 
edition with which we are somusines.”Benemaenee 


MR. CHARLES READE’S Celebrated 
ton “ HARD CASH.” A New and Standard 
Edition. Price 6s., handsomely bound in cloth. 

“ There are descriptions of Oxford life and sea and li 
scenes of love-making, which are as enticing as or nd 
sort we know. The picture of a boat-race on the Thames is 
perfect.”—T'imes. 

“* There is a freshness and reality about his 
a degree of warmth and zest in the love-ma ieee these ~ 

vetuosities, which make the first chapter of his k most en- 
oyable reading. The description of boat-race at H is 
be fg : of the ory have seen in print, and 

e two pirates - 
vie at aaa P tine old _ perfect master 


THE PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST- 


%. By Ourver Wenpett Houmwes, Author of “ The 
——- of the Breakfast-Table.” Cheap Edition. Fscp. 


_ “ A welcome book—it may be taken u in and and 
ie pegs paused over for the enjoymeut of the pleasant touches 
and suggestive passages which they contain.”—Atheawum. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
House, Ludgate Hill. — 
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THE READER. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED 


AT THE 


JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE OFFICE. 








I, 


THE VINE MANUAL; or, Instructions 
for the Cultivation of the Grape Vine in the Stove, 
Vinery, and Greenhouse, also on Walls and Trellises in 
the open Air and in Pots ; including, also, its Propaga- 
tion, Diseases, and the Insect Enemies with which it 
is infested. With numerous Illustrations. By Con- 
TRIBUTORS to The Journal of Horticulture. Price 2s. 6d.; 


free by post, 2s 
Il. 


Beautiful Coloured Engravings of the New Flowers and 
Fruits appear in 


THE FLORIST and POMOLOGIST; a 
Pictorial Monthly Magazine of Flowers, Fruits, and 
General Horticulture. Conducted by Roperr Hoaa, 
LL.D., F.L.8., Assisted by Mr. Tuomas Moore, 
F.L.S., and numerous able Contributors. One Shilling 


Monthly. 


&@ The Volumes for 1862, 1863, and 1864, with 
numerous highly-coloured Illustrations, price l4s. each, 
dound in cloth, gilt extra, are now ready. 


It, 


THE FRUIT MANUAL, Containing De- 
scriptions and Synonymes of the Fruits and Fruit 
Trees commonly met with in the Gardens and Orchards 
of Great Britain, with selected Lists of the Varieties 
most worthy of Cultivation. By Ropert Hoec, LL.D., 
F.L.8., Secretary to the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London. Price 3s. 6d. ; post 
free, 3s. 10d. 


Iv. 
THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM and ITS 
PRODUCTS; serving as an Introduction to the Natural 


Bystem of Botany, and a Text Book of all the Vegetable 
pd, i the Arts, eeateaye. Medicine, 





ad Jomestic Ktenon rding to the 
h of De Candoll _mearly 250 
fsihing an enutiel ‘of 7,000 


Genera, and 4,000 Synonymes, representing atout 
100,000 8 ecies ‘of Plants. By Rovert Hoce, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ British Pomology, "<The Fruit Manual, * 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. ; free by post, 10s. 8d. 


Vv. 


THE WILD FLOWERS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Botanically and Popularly Described, with 
Copious Notices of ‘their History and Uses. By 
Rosert Hoae, LL.D., F.L.8., and Gro. W. Jonnson, 
F.R.H.S8., Editors of The Journal of Horticulture and 
of all Gardener. Illustrated by Coloured Drawings 

the Species, by CHartotre Gower and W. G. 


ea. price 1s., with Four Coloured Illustrations. 


*,* Vol. Il., with 80 Coloured Plates, is now ready, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, gilt extra, price 21s. 


vi. 


SCIEN CE and PRACTICE of GARDEN- 

; in which are Explained and Illustrated the Prin- 

aS Regulate all the Operations of Horticulture, 

Demonstrations of the Phenomena of the 

on, Growth, Diseases, and Death of Plants. 

van numerous Wood Engravings. By Grorce W. 

Jounson, Esq., F.R.H.8., Co-Editor of The Journal of 

Horticulture, &e. 400 pages, with 50 Illustrations, 
price 8s. ; post free, 3s. 4d. 


Vil. 


THE FERN MANUAL; being a Deserip- 
tion of all the best Stove, Greenhouse, and H 
Ferns in British Gardens, with Instructions for their 
Cultivation and Treatment, as well on a large scale as 
in Fern Cases and Glasses. By Some or THE Con- 
TRIBUTORS to The Journal of Horticulture. Price 5s. : 
oe post for 64 Stamps. With nearly 100 Illustra- 
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